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SCHOOL ARTS 


CROSS SECTION 
OF AMERICAN ART 


An EDITORIAL 


SMALL boy is dejectedly carrying a violin 
A case. He is on his way to his Saturday morning 
lesson. His mother insists on commencing art 
culture very early. His stature and posture indicate 
a good romp with his chums as more important. His 
path is along a railroad track. The sound of a 
coming train electrifies his pose. His music lesson is 
forgotten. He becomes alert and swings his violin 
case to his shoulder and imagining the case is a gun 
he points it at the train and shouts ‘‘Bang! Bang! 
Bang!’ For the time he is Robin Hood or Jesse 
James. He is a free man. Art to him is perhaps a 
task of drudgery. Perhaps as he grows older ‘he 
will be glad he took up the violin,’’ but chances are 
that a prejudice against the violin will be more 
likely the result. 


A sad commentary on American Art is that so n any 
who would gladly follow it are unable to do so. while 
many who have il forced upon them naturally do not 
care for il and re sults are discouraging. The United 
States should sponsor scholars} Lps for dese rving young 


art students similar to those given by other nations. 


Two boys are riding on a single biey cle. One is red- 
headed and the other is freckled. They turn the 
corner and meet two boys, evidently Mexicans, each 
with a bouquet of flowers. They perhaps earned the 
flowers by cutting someone's lawn. They try to 
escape the derision of the bicycle duet by crossing 
the lot ‘‘eattyeorners.”’ It’s no use. The bicycle 
duet shouts, “Oh, you great big sissies!’ The two 
boys hurry on without retort but a flush is evident 
even under their olive complexions. Their love of 
flowers and nature is inherited. In Mexico the native 
will travel weary miles to market with a load of 
goods, and spend half his profits for flowers to take 
to his family. We Americans often consider Mexico 
“backwards.” 


Art Education in this country should stress the in- 
ex pensive heauty and great pleasure that comes to those 
who know nature and enjoy the flowers, birds, and trees. 
Until more boys and men unashamedly love flowers 
and simple nature environments, art appreciation will 


have a ‘hard row to hoe.” Vany an American does 
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not knou arose froma gera? an. or anetm oman oa 


7 : ' 
T'00 many men believe that liking art is feminine 


\ college student approaches for an interview 
He is the student type, perhaps adaptable to one of 
the art professions He wants advice on his art 
studies. He states that he has been taking all the 
lectures and goes to a lot of exhibitions He feels 
that he would like to be an artist, but he hesitates 
Asked why, he stated, ‘‘Well, art is in ill repute 
Astonished, I asked why. ‘‘Well, vou know vou can't 
make MONEY at it,” he answered 


A mother brings her small nine-year-old son to 
find out how his art career should commence. He 
likes to draw and his fond parent is vexed to know 
how to have him start along the right line. In 
answer to my inquiry, ‘Sonny, what subject are you 
most interested in?” the little American planted his 
feet a little apart to brace himself for the declara- 
tion and said, ‘In whatever I can earn the most 


MONEY!” 


Until MONEY and FORTUNES are less wor- 


shipped, art culture will go a-begging in our fair land 


A young woman is carrying three books on art 
theory under her arm. She wants to know how hard 
art is anyway? She came to college. Lecture after 
lecture on the emotional and intricate phy siology of 
art. Art had become located on a high pedestal and 
she had given up any idea of actually doing any- 
thing. Looking at an etching on the wall, she said 
“Etching, from all I’ve read, must be for only the 
few to do.”’ I asked her to buy a small sheet of 
celluloid and a nut pick and showed her how to 
make her etching and how to print it through a 


clothes wringer. Art is not so remote to her now. 


Art must become more a part of eve ryone 8 life. Not 


un theory hut in actual hand worl It must be removed 


from the exclusiveness of art qalleries and manstior 


to the simple st homes. 


"Padre -| Lremeas 





AN INTERESTING PROBLEM FOR HALLOWEEN GOBLIN FACES MADE TO FORM ALL-OVER 
PATTERNS BY SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS OF ELIZABETH MOULTON OF MIAMI, ARIZONA 
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ART AND 
THE YOUNG CHILD 


Rose NetTzorG KERR 


New York City 


ROM the time an infant can hold any- 

thing in his little hands, he begins to do 
something with it. He will shake his rattle, 
hit it against his crib or carriage, crumple or 
shake a paper bag, touch a swinging toy 
within reach, bite his bootee or mitten, pull 
his mother’s hair or try to grab his father’s 
glasses. A wise adult will watch such pro- 
ceedings and judge them in terms of creative 
manipulation. Activity is paramount; 
movement is in evidence long before the 
least semblance of articulation of language 
begins. At a very early date in his career, the 
child finds himself to be a social creature. He 
soon finds out that pulling his mother’s hair 
and grabbing his father’s glasses have some 
other element in the result besides the mere 
creative pursuit of the doing. Fortunate is 
the modern child who can parallel with even 
development his own growth toward inde- 
pendence with his co-operation in society. 

By the time a child reaches the nursery 
school age, he is doubtless very skilled in 
many forms of activity, depending on his 
early physical development, and his emo- 
tional direction with reference to others. 

The modern kindergarten long ago realized 
the need for providing living experiences for 
the pre-school child, and enlarged its list of 
materials and equipment and _ radically 
changed its methods of interpreting the 
world in the kindergarten. I believe that our 
schools in this country can be highly compli- 
mented on the progress made in the early 
elementary years. 

Several years back, I recall visiting a 
formal kindergarten, quite prevalent in the 
older days. There was handwork, to be sure; 
but it was stilted, and not only dictated, but 
actually executed by the teacher in charge 
and by her assistants. I was told recently 
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that in some communities such practices 
still exist. It seems unbelievable. The 
particular lesson I saw consisted in pasting 
half circles of colored paper to represent 
sweet peas on a neutral paper background, 
the stems being drawn in green crayon by 
the teachers themselves. I believe the aim 
was sincere, but what a peculiar aim! The 
feeling in that community was still abroad 
that each child had to take home something 
done daily in the kindergarten, in order to 
satisfy the skeptical parent in whose mind 
remained the question, “What is_ the 
kindergarten for?”’ 

Today’s modern kindergarten presents a 
change from such a formal situation. The 
work is highly individualized, some children 
are doing one thing, while others are engaged 
in different activities; and the materials and 
equipment have changed markedly. From 
small, intricate and difficult to manipulate 
art materials, more generous 
emerged, such as larger pencils, crayons, and 
chalks, larger paper easels, finger-painting 
equipment, calcimine and oil colors, ac- 
curately scaled color toys and colored papers, 
clay, wood, saws, hammers, cloth, yarn, 
looms; in fact, in general, any and all equip- 
ment which is constructive and presents a 
synthetic challenge to childhood. 


ones have 


The art teacher, in becoming an agent in 
the modern education program, has long 
since recognized these new contributions 
made by kindergarten and elementary educa- 
tion, and has assumed a synthetic type of 
teaching in harmonizing the art work with 
the needs of early childhood for activities. 
That creative manipulation is a necessity to 
the young child is no longer a question for 
argument. 
In some communities, there 


It is a generally accepted fact. 
are still those 
taxpayers and parents who are skeptical 
about the tangible results of creative art 
work with But 
education, through lectures, magazines and 


young children. parent- 
books, and parent associations is gradually 
bringing more permanent enlightenment on 
this point. 

Sometimes, today, a confusion exists in 
the minds of many art teachers who are 


- 


0 








specialists in the lower grades as to their 
rightful place in the scheme of modern educa- 
tion. It is easy to understand how this con- 
fusion could exist. Many art teachers are 
trained in art schools, or education’s art 
departments where skills have been stressed 
as skills only, and not in relation to the 
the art 
enthusiasm to impart knowledge of drawing, 


needs of education. In teacher’s 


design, color, principles of composition, 
crafts, or historic art, it has become difficult 
to align this enthusiasm plumbly with such 
current attitudes as “readiness” to draw. 
Or it has been difficult to stand by, making 
no definite lesson presentation whatsoever 
while waiting to be called by a child himself 
as a technical point arises in which the art 
teacher was needed chiefly as an animate 
“book of knowledge.” Here, on the 


one 
hand, is a world of adult art achievement, 
centuries of human 
the 
artist and teacher, and on the other hand 
the 


“Hands off! Today’s child must learn by his 


accumulated through 


experience as a heritage to modern 


desire of modern education to say, 
own desires and experience.” 

‘he change in equipment and materials 
symbolizes a change in educational philos- 
ophy. Yesterday’s stern direction must not 
through in- 

that 
seems to be these two opposite viewpoints, 
let us look at another and totally different 
angle of the situation. It is a wholly scientific 


overlap today’s development 


dividual experience! Granted there 


fact, but I believe not wholly stressed enough 
in our schools, that man is an interdependent 
and social creature. Art is a form of social 
language. It is a communication of inner 


thoughts and feelings conveyed through 
forms, colors, textures, lines, and juxta- 
positions to fellow creatures. It becomes the 
It is a 
young child’s naive expression of his attitude 
the 


utilizes this language of art is as important 


person's expression of an attitude. 


toward world he lives in. How he 


as how he utilizes his other creative expres- 


sions such as spoken language, gesture, 


posture, ete. The greatest contribution that 
an art teacher can make to education is to 
interpret the child’s art, not as a work in 


iH 


itself but in terms of the child who produced 
it in relation to the world in which he lives. 
Perhaps I can make myself clear by the 
following incident: 

A lad of eleven, in a very exclusive private 
school was taught, not to write script, but to 


letter in manuscript style only. The post- 


man one morning handed him a letter 
addressed to some member of his family, 


the 
boy claimed he could not read it. He brought 
it to his Later, it 
learned that the boy’s personality was such 


and because the address was written, 


mother to read. was 
that he had no desire to learn to write in 
script form for manuscript lettering made a 
convenient excuse to remove him from social 
responsibility. I am quite sure this private 
school never intended that the teaching of 
hand lettering should be used in such a way, 
any more than any good penmanship instruc- 
tor would wish a careful writer to become 
an expert forger of signatures! The very 
totality of personality in relationship to his 
surroundings gave an interpretation to the 
boy’s use of his skill. 

With the young child, art can be used as a 
joyous contribution, playfully executed, 
with an excess of creative joy in the perform- 
ance, and as Ais part in the general scheme 
If too closely imitative of the 
adult 
be interpreted as 


of things. 


general scheme of standards of 


achievement, it might 
meaning artistic precocity; still, again, it 
have found a 


might mean, “I 


become the center of attention.”’ 


way to 


,ecause the arts have not been universally 
developed in the American adult, and seem 
today to be the mysterious property of early 
childhood, many adults, both in education 
look on creation as an unusual 
the 
few as some special gift. Personally, I would 
rather think of 
possession which has all kinds of potenti- 
And I would also like to feel that 
education is preserving and developing the 


and out of it, 


phenomenon, possessed by endowed 


creation as a universal 


alities. 


and resourcefulness of our 


young children; is neither directing it with 


creativeness 


stern militarism, as in the days of yesterday; 


nor “racketizing’ creative art ?« the 
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sophisticated manner in which it is some- 
times found in many of our modern schools. 

Recently I visited a small 
children in an “exclusive”? community under 
the direction of a teacher who termed her 
work as highly “creative.” I 


group of 


own was 
intrigued by the results, for they were so 
closely imitative of a recent exhibition of 
French Modernists. Now the 
strangely enough, kept herself physically in 
the background. The children, seemingly, 
were working very independently. But in 
listening carefully to her criticisms, I found 
nothing the 
approached very definitely what she wished 
the children to achieve. 
perfect imitations of the French Modernist 
But 
she was painting their pictures for them with 
The methods used had 
but one aim in view, namely, to obtain a 
very definite effect. The only difference 


teacher, 


she accepted unless results 


And she obtained 
exhibition they had recently viewed. 


verbal directions. 


between such a lesson and the copying of a 
Roman scroll design is a matter of outright 
dates, and some consideration for the integ- 
rity of the aim, wherein a teacher allows her 
pupil to know where he himself is heading. 
But the 
“racket”’ for her personal achievements. 

I believe the exhibition of French Modern- 


results she used make a new 


ists might have been used as a stimulating 
experience for further creation, if analysis 
of the canvases could lead to a desire to 
create in a similar style. In that way the 
the 


analysis and perhaps add to the number of 


class would experience a benefit of 


ways to solve an art problem. 

Many art teachers who have much to 
contribute have found it a painful experience 
to develop creative work with their groups 
by using more modern methods of presenta- 
tion. One young teacher wrote me she was 
all ‘‘at sea’? and seemed to be getting no- 
where. I believe that a wise superintendent 
knows he must reckon with differences in 
teacher-personality in dealing with the 
delicate subject of creation. The type of 
teacher who is inclined to be formal and 
teaches best in situations which are highly 
with larger would do 


organized groups, 
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better to teach older children. Young 
children need the type of presentation which 
gives a pulsating and dramatic meaning to 
the work at hand. 

A few years ago, when methods seemed to 
be the all-important thing, lessons had to be 
classified as wholly inductive or deductive; 
the teacher’s aim and the child’s aim had to 
be so well defined one could almost use a 
ruling pen and a T-square to separate them. 
It is amusing to look back on some of these 
aims and to remember that they were forms 
of pedagogical hypnosis to induce effects 
somewhat like an educational third degree! 

I shall never forget a valentine lesson for a 
group of practice students observing in a 
training school first grade. This was one of 
those ‘“‘model”’ lessons in which I was sup- 
After all the ‘“‘whys”’ and 


posed to “shine.” 


“wherefors” of valentines, one little boy 
had the commonsense to suggest, ‘Let's stop 
talking and make some valentines.”” The 


child’s directness struck right at the root of 
a simple problem. There was no need for 
developing an aim for so obvious a pursuit. 

However, there are times when the matter 
of presentation may take on a wholly new 
and creative significance. I remember an 
art lesson on the palm trees of Egypt which I 
saw presented in a third grade. The teacher 
wished to impress the children with the 
actual length of the palm leaves. She placed 
a yardstick on the floor, touching one side of 
the room and turned it over while saying, 
“Once, twice, three times, four times, five 


times, six times! Sometimes the palm leaves 


With bated breath the 
children listened eagerly for more statistics. 


grow that long!” 


manila 
the 


The drawings in crayon showed a 


paper magnitude which could rival 


Empire State Building. 
Isn’t the problem much simpler than most 


of our modern educators would have us 


believe? The very nature of art as a creative 


performance is simple in itself. The very 


nature of childhood as a creative force is 


simple. Let us put the two together. It 


doesn’t matter whether you are using cray- 


ons, transparent or opaque water colors, 


scissors and paste, pencils, clay, paper- 


‘ 








cutting, tinger-painting, oil-painting, calci- 
mine colors, easel painting, chalk, wood, 
hammer and newspaper, drawing 
paper, writing paper, or colored papers. It 
does matter, however, whether you can inter- 
pret the individual child’s contribution in 
terms of himself in relationship to his social 
world. And it does matter that he creates, 
that he draws, that he synthesizes with the 
various materials toward a constructive 
wholeness. 

The word “creative” has been much 
abused. At times I believe it has a pampering 
flavor. Let us not use it in the wrong way. 
An inch cannot be created. It is already 
measured. My child does not decide whether 
she is to be innoculated against disease or 
take her cod liver oil in the winter months. 
Nor is there any way but one to learn to 
cross the dangerous highways. We must 
determine in this complex situation, within 
what limits this civilization demands per- 
sonal experience. We must use the heritage 
of the past with which to create new solutions 
to old problems, and to new ones. No young 
child starts wholly from the caveman’s 
equipment. He is born into this modern 
culture. Let us then through art work 
develop in him as much independence as we 


nails, 


The plays of natural lively children are the infancy of art. 
live in a world of imagination and feeling. 


can, using the best of our heritage. At the 
same time, he must work side by side with 
his fellow creatures who must also have an 
equal opportunity. 

So many times the question of the young 
genius is brought up, that I believe this 
would be a good place to give an answer to 
that question. It is a peculiar thing, but on 
the basis of comparison, another child can 
always be found who can surpass a supposed 
“genius.”” I believe this word “genius” is 
rather dangerous to use. It is apt to arouse 
too great an expectation of easily won 
honors and praise in the one designated. It 
might change his aims from contributing to 
expecting. Such cases have been brought to 
the schools by parents seeking their own 
glorification through their children. Teach- 
ers, too, have been known to exploit the 
work of a few talented pupils in their groups 
in exhibits and displays. There is only one 
answer. The child who goes beyond the 
others in his group has had more training or 
self-training. Let us put it, then, on the basis 
of training, to which all children may have 
access, and thus develop the talented few 
still further, and to the many the door of 
achievement in further creation is always 
left open! 


’ 


Children 
They invest the most in- 


significant object with any form they please, and see in tt whatever 


they wish to see.—Oehlenschlager 
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TEACHERS FROM FIVE STATES UNDER THE TUTELAGE OF R. BRUCE 


INVERARITY IN THE 


THE PUPPET RINGS 
THE SCHOOL BELL 


MARIAN EDWARDS 


Seattle, Washington 


AGERLY the schoolyard throng shoved 

about the large truck, then scattered 
cautiously as the song from within broke off 
and the young crew bounced out and busily 
hauled forth the craft’s mysterious cargo. 
One important youngster guided them to the 
assembly hall, then stood back to watch the 
hasty stream of crates, screens, trunks and 
tools. 

Marionettes! Again the university’s 
professional puppeteers—four little girls and 
two long men—were to exhibit their agile 
troupe to the grade school. Within an hour 
they had erected the massive super-structure 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PUPPET STUDIO 


of the portable stage, arranged the switch- 
board and unwieldy amplifier system, had 
even freed the mimesters, who now hung limp 
and bright, high in the air. 

Now they check these actors, string by 
string. Rehearse a would-be trickster in his 
role. Set Rip Van Winkle’s kitchen table, 
smooth the backdrop’s painted cupboard. 
Ared warning light stillsthe comment and the 
little guignol, Joy, is thrust through his 
window to greet his patrons with exchange of 
chatter on their common likes. 

The curtain rises. Backstage a boy throws 
a bowl to the floor. A girl sobs aloud, then 
plucks a wooden thing with dangling strings 
from the side wing. Holding it over the 
railing at arm’s length, she runs along her 
elevated bridge crying, “It’s busted.” An- 
other girl who sits below the bridge lifts her 
head to shout “You little scoundrel!”’ in a 
voice harsh with ire. 

The children will tell you—you needn’t 
ask—that poor little Peterkee Van Winkle, a 

9 








tiny blonde in dutch blue gingham, broke a 
cookie jar and ran wailing to hide under the 
kitchen table, to shudder and sob as her 
angry mother discovered her fault. 

I was Peterkee Van Winkle thirty times 
in two months to as many grade school 
audiences. I also howled as her dog, and 
manipulated her fiancé (twenty years later, 
of course) while I greeted him in her voice. 
Each engagement took five hours— including 
travel, stage erection, and two perform- 
and we often played at two schools 
I learned what to do in most 
and in a puppet show these 


ances 
in one day. 
emergencies 
keep one alert—in this experience which was 
not dramatic urge, but professional training. 
That audience of ours deserves a ready skill. 
Children unfold to the puppet. The doll 
may be our gift to them, but this walking, 
talking doll is their imaginative heritage 
which is very dim in our own memories. 
Children greet puppets with murmurs of 
delight and leave them with shining faces. 
Nothing else is so fortunate a guide for them 
to those rudiments of mental habit which are 
only foreibly given them without their 
habitual motivation of play. 


welcome so happy a means of harnessing 


Now teachers 


that enthusiastic imagination which has al- 
ways disrupted the routine of early learning. 

Yes, the puppet is a good teaching fellow. 
This oldest play medium has become an 
educational art, 
manual, and intellectual works in the class- 
Moreover, the puppet is a final foil 


active correlating social, 
room. 
for the shy youngster’s stage fright, and a 
successful rival to that undesirable tendency 
toward excessive day dreaming. 

Interesting is the account of Fannie H. 
Silverman, of Passaic, New Jersey, whose 
seventh grade pupils undertook a “unit of 
work in social science’’ in which the class- 
room might be compared to a laboratory; 
the lessons, experiments. Here committees 
were appointed according to tested aptitude 
in art, in playwriting, in manual skill, and in 
acting. Miss Silverman says, ‘“The work ac- 
complished in the = art 
dependent upon the work done in the wood- 
work shop, which in turn depended upon the 


department was 


10 


work done in English and social science 
classes. The complete cycle of co-operation 
brought about a more creative expression of 
each individual within the group and gave 
the ‘Live Wires’ a marionette show worthy 
of their efforts.”’ 

Sister Julianne, of St. Michael’s School in 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, attributes to 
careful organization much of the success her 
seventh and eighth grades met with an 
elaborate puppet show. Extensive art and 
literary study paved the way for division into 
units and appointment of committee offices 
this method of procedure naturally raised 
the amount of effort and counteracted the 
informality of divided classwork. 





PUPPET “PROF.” 
R. BRUCE INVERARITY, INSTRUCTOR IN PUPPETRY, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


CARICATURE MARIONETTE OF 
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RIP VAN WINKLE WITH SUPPORTING CAST 


BY CLASS OF GRADE 


ASSEMBLED ON THE PUPPET STAGI 
AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS UNDER INVERARITY AT 


PUPPETS MADI 
UNIVERSITY OF 


WASHINGTON 


E-dueational psychology has discovered 


these virtues. In a well-controlled experi- 


ment made by C. C. Crawford, of the 
University of Southern Califorma, and by 
Lillian Gray of a Los Angeles training school, 
the superiority of work with a puppet show 
by a fifth grade over usual methods of 
instruction, was measured by the Stanford 
Reading Test and reported in terms of the 
comparison of progress averages. ‘“‘In five 
months the average gain for the class was 7.8 
months for reading vocabulary, 8.1 months 
for reading comprehension, and 8.1 months 
for language usage. In other words, in spite 
of the fact that the class devoted a large 
amount of time to other than English work, 
they made about 60°, more gain in English 
than was normal for the semester.” 
Traveling puppeteers and other profes- 
sionals best acquaint the youngsters with 
puppets. These show them that the little 


creatures live and deserve respect, show 
them (in the acting, appearance, and firm- 
ness of the characters) as much art as they 
are capable of recognizing. For this is an art, 
without too much utility to dilute its nature, 
without the haphazard character of a hobby 
tradition. <A puppet 


a constructor, and a puppeteer 


TOK Ya needs 


without 
more than 
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needs training in addition to interest and 
some vague aptitude. 


Many of America’s successful puppeteers 


professional, educational, and amateur 
have been trained by the Universities of 
Washington, California, Yale, Michigan, and 


Columbia. Furthermore, the recognition 
given the little showmen by these institutions 
has fostered that all-important training of 
the elementary and secondary school teach- 
er. R. Bruce Inverarity, teaching a course 
in puppetry at the University of Washing- 
ton, found that forty of his fifty summer- 


Their 


classes, which reached from Juneau, Alaska. 


school students were school teachers. 


south to San Diego, California, and east to 


Pomona, Kansas, benefited from his pains- 


taking instruction in hand puppets (guig- 
nols), shadow puppets, and the always 
popular marionettes. Backgrounds and 
history were studied, construction was 


critically supervised from each portion of 
clay to its last step as a tied string com- 
pleted the puppet, and each one enrolled 
received an extensive laboratory and lecture 
experience in appreciating and respecting 
puppets. 

Perhaps no better results can be asked 


than those reported by one, a high school 








teacher in Oregon, who commandeers a group 
of “String Slingers.” ‘After this summer, 
the puppets we made last year were a sorry 
looking lot, but we’ve ambitions to do far 
better. The townspeople are mildly inter- 
ested and amused but they do not realize 
the possibilities of puppets as a source of 
adult entertainment, and the youngsters 
don’t know yet how versatile and personal 
they can be. They will!” 

The magazine and library information on 
puppet construction, background, and even 


CIRCULAR 
PERSPECTIVE AND 
VALUES 


Estuer L. Goss, Teacher of Art 


Lincoln Junior High School, Portland, Maine 


N preparation for this lesson, I cut nine 
five-inch circles from cardboard and 
strung them on a cord, allowing them to 
hang one and one-quarter inches apart. The 
middle one was just at eye level. This 
afforded the opportunity to look up under 
four of the disks, and down upon another 
four. 

The students then drew from this. When 
the drawing was as well done as the pupil 
seemed capable of doing, the circles were 
colored in the values of one color, from white 
to black. Each pupil chose the color he 
wished to use, and several made more than 
one, seeming to very much enjoy making the 
nine values, and testing their color sense and 
judgment to make the steps as even as 
possible. 


manipulation, is surprisingly complete in its 
scattered fashion; for it is an art so varied 
that no book has yet fully incorporated all 
the salient features. It is certainly possible 
for an individual with the patience—lacking 
the means to an educational training in this 
field—to acquire real skill by research and 
experiment. But such training, either by 
oneself or by others, is so effective that the 
falsely satisfying puppet show which is 
prepared in an amateur manner falls farshort 
of its potential value. 
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LV.P -Left Vanishing point 
C.Vv. - cenfer vision 


R.v.P- Right vanishing point 








THIS PROBLEM WAS THE DRAWING OF A SMALL HOUSE TO DICTATION, USING TWO-POINT 

PERSPECTIVE ON THE UPPER HALF OF THE PAPER. ON THE LOWER HALF THE SAME HOUSE 

WAS MADE INTO A REAL LITTLE HOME. MRS. ESTHER L. GOSS, ART TEACHER, LINCOLN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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DOLLS 


BERNICE VOSHELL SETZER 
Assistant Art Director 


De Voines. lowa 


OLLS! What a happy word. A whole 
D world of pleasant thoughts and happy 
hours appear in rapid succession on the stage 
of memory. Dolls of all kinds and sizes were 
the joy of our carefree childhood hours and 
who among us doesn’t thrill at theexperience 
of giving a doll to some child? 

Perhaps it was this instinetive response in 
us to the magic word “doll” that appealed to 
a group of students in the art department of 
one of our large high schools. But more than 
“magie’’ was required to satisfy the many 
questions which arose. 
From where does the word doll come? 
When were the first dolls made? Why were 
Who made them? Of what 
dolls made? For 


they made? 
materials were the first 
what purpose were the dolls created? These 
were only a few of the challenging questions 
asked, 

And 
information opened up 


So we started delving into the past. 
what a world of 


before us. Surprises—-one after another. 
It was most intriguing to discover that our 
present-day dolls have evolved from pre- 
Max Van Boehn says (Page 
“These 


which were more or lessa complete representa- 


historic idols. 
24, “Dolls and Puppets’’), forms 
tion of man existed for thousands of years 
before the first child took possession of them. 
For adults they possessed an occult  sig- 
nificance with mystical-magical associations 
which in an inexplicable way united the 
present and the past and reached deep into 
the world of the unseen.” 

Ancestor images were fascinating to us be- 
found that 
Indians (Hopi) conduct their worship with 


cause we our own American 
colored wooden dolls, but when the ceremo- 
nies are over these strangely painted forms 
are left to the children to be used as toys. 
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To follow the 


evolution of dolls was fascinating, but to find 


the historical 


pageant of 


that a doll maker really made dolls for sale 
in 1413 at 
thrilling. We found that wood was a favorite 


Niirnberg, Germany, was 
medium of expression in different parts of 


the world, probably because it was an 
accessible material everywhere. 

By this time we were more than ready to 
plunge—yes, to create something of our very 
own. So with our study of the human figure 
fresh in our thinking we proceeded to design 


a doll. 


wood. Some of the students reported to the 


And we, too, decided to create in 


class that there were definite limitations and 
responsibilities placed upon them. In scout- 
ing about, it was found that wood was avail- 
three and one-half inches 


able in a size 


square. White pine, basswood, poplar, and 
fir were found easy to turn on the lathe and 
soft enough in texture to be quite satis- 
factory. Woods with harder texture sueh as 
beech, birch and hard maple were more 
difficult to turn but took a smoother finish. 

How tall then could the dolls be made and 
retain a pleasing proportion? There were 
many such problems. 


We the 


principles of good design: to know that the 


found it great fun to “sense” 
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WOODEN 


design was appropriate to the materials 
used (wood and paint); to be sure that the 
designs were not too intricate to be turned 
on a lathe and, last but not least, to feel 
quite sure that the finished result would be 


BUILDING A 
MEDIEVAL CASTLE 


GERTRUDE WALKER, Teacher 
FRANCIES PRENTICE, County Art Supervisor 


La Porte County La Porte, Indiana 


IXING flour, salt, paste, and water for 

a medieval castle created great fun 
for the fifth grade. The pleasure the pupils 
and myself had in working this project com- 
pensated me for the crowded space and 
scarcity of materials. With fifty pupils and 
the everyday problems of a rural school, it 
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DOLLS DESIGNED AND MADE BY 
BERNICE VOSHELL SETZER, ASSISTANT 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OIF 
ART DIRECTOR, DES MOINES, IOWA 


all that we hoped for. From the interest 
displayed in our dolls by adults and children 
alike we felt well repaid for the work in- 
volved in evolving a wooden doll—and it 


was such fun! 


The children 


themselves invented materials and ways to 


seemed an impossible task. 


do things without getting on each others’ toes. 

After studying the Middle Ages in history, 
we decided to build a castle. The first steps 
were to collect all pictures and stories avail- 
able. These were placed on the library table 
and bulletin board for constant use. Com- 
mittees were now appointed to take care of 
the work. One to plan the castle; a second to 
plan the moat and wall; a third to see to the 
construction of the peasant village; a fourth 
last 
committee was to look after the mixing of 
materials. 


to arrange the people; a fifth and 


Work shifts were organized so 
that someone was busy all the time. 

A plan was worked out by the chiidren 
with the aid of the janitor to protect the 
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teacher’s desk on which the castle was 
placed. 

By stacking cracker cartons in various 
ways, the castle was started. Windows and 
doors were cut and towers added. These 
towers were made by rolling together length- 
wise two pieces of nine by twelve construc- 
tion paper. All roofs were made of red 
construction paper. The problem of making 
roofs for round towers had the children 
puzzled. The ingenuity of one pupil, for 
whom other work was hard, proved success- 
ful. A conical drinking cup was cut out 
down to the desired size and used for a 
pattern. 

The walls were made by joining, endwise, 
sheets of twelve by eighteen oak tag. The 
top of the wall was then cut the desired 
shape. More towers were made and pinned 


to the walls. A large entrance was cut In 
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front. A drawbridge was made to raise and 
lower by means of cords which extended 
from the bridge to the two front towers. 

Two-thirds coarse salt and one-third part 
flour was mixed with enough library paste 
and water to spread well. This was applied 
over small areas at a time and painted with a 
light gray wash before leaving to dry. The 
structure became very solid and did not 
crumble when moved about. 

Brave knights, squires and pages were cut 
from oak tag and colored. These were 
placed in position and made to stand by 
means of small props. 

A peasant village was now made. Small 
huts were built of “stone’’ like the castle. 
Twigs of arbor vitae were put in spools and 
placed around the structure to give the 
appearance of trees. When all was done the 
children chose the name of the castle. 


THIS CASTLE WAS BUILT BY 
THE PUPILS OF GERTRUDE 
WALKER, LA PORTE, INDI- 
ANA. FRANCIES PRENTICE, 
COUNTY ART SUPERVISOR 
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WOODEN DOLL DESIGNS BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF BERNIC! 


INSTRUCTOR, DES MOINES SCHOOLS. THIS PROJECT WAS COMPLETED BY TURNING 


VOSHELL SETZER, 


ON LATHES FROM SOFT WOOD AND PAINTING THEM WITH BRIGHT COLORS 
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THE 
THIRD DIMENSION 
IN MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


BreuLta M. WapswortTH 


Tucson, Arizona 


T must be Turold himself, dwarf, jester, 

fool, who enters the festal hall merrily 
uttering quip or jest at the bidding of his 
king. (Figure 1.) The royal person in purple 
and ermine had been the Duke William of 
Normandy, but in this year of 1066, having 
triumphed over Harold at the battle of 
Hastings, he is now known as William the 
Conqueror, King of the English. He is 
having a great banquet to celebrate the 
crowning of his wife as queen at Winchester. 
You can see the queen and her ladies at the 
long feast table. The minstrels are about to 
celebrate the event with their trumpets in 
the projecting music gallery over the en- 
trance. This is a miniature setting intended 
to typify the Norman feudal castle of the 
lith, 12th, and 13th centuries. Medieval 
studies begun in the grades came thus to full 
flower in the creative atmosphere of Mrs. 
Neva D. Snyder’s junior high school art 
room. Here is an example of a three- 
dimensional visualizing medium where art 
joins hands with history; in other words, an 
illustration having not merely width and 
height as has a picture, but having the added 
third dimension, depth. 

Turold was more than a king’s fool, he 
could also write and draw. He was author, 
it is said, of a chronicle of the castles of 
Falaise and of Caen entitled “A Fool’s 
Errands” written during the reign of Duke 
William of Normandy. (In “Romance of the 
Feudal Chateaux” by Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney) This account is illustrative of data 
which will aid medieval projects. In it is 
recorded that as soon as the Duke had 
departed on his expedition to invade Eng- 
land, tapestry frames were set up for the 
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Duchess and her ladies ‘in her Normandy 
castle for embroidery of the history of the 
Conquest. As fast as. tidings were received, 
Turoid:“‘mzde a pietare of ‘whai had befallen 
and from this the dames took their patterns.”’ 
The tapestry, now famous as the Bayeux 
tapestry, was planned of sufficient length 
(230 feet) to encircle the nave of Bayeux 
Cathedral. There are in this tapestry 1,400 
figures of men, women, animals, castles, and 
ship (even including a portrait of Turold), 
all of which are combined in 72 pictures—a 
remarkable means of understanding events 
of those times. 

The Chronicle also brings in bits of 
description of castle details which are helpful: 
“Our buildings were mostly of rough stone, 
whose wide uneven joints were filled with 
plaster, with much use of timber. There was 
hardly a stone-vaulted ceiling in all Nor- 
mandy; the roofs were of wood, pointed likea 
hat, and raftered within. But now there was 
a great improvement, and fair round arches 
grew to barrel vaulting, and that to groin 
vaulting.” ‘The great keep was fit only for 
men, and for men of war. The first story 
held the provisions and munitions; the 
second was a great kitchen and dining-hall 
in one. ... In the thickness of the wall, which 
was double and filled in with rubble, were 
the staircase and various passages, closets, 
and secret hiding-places. The third floor was 
the hall of assembly, or great hall of the 


castle. ... There was a fireplace here... and 
the benches on each side of the chimney had 
high backs to keep off the wind. . . . There 


was a great oaken table near the fireplace on 
which was an inkhorn, and in presses in the 
wall were a good store of manuscripts. There 
were chests for linen and clothing which 
served also for seats . . . in the center of the 
room was a great brazen lamp hung by 
chains, kept burning all night for fear of 
ghosts.” 

Children in their studies of the Middle 
Ages, while finding delight in such literary 
descriptions as the foregoing, in stories, and 
in numerous available pictures, should build 
upon this foundation of learning a more 
complete structure of reality through actual 
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FIGURE 2. REAL OR IMAGINATIVE TRAVEL TO THE SCENES OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES GIVES 
VIVIDNESS AND FASCINATION TO HISTORY. PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ABROAD BY MISS WADSWORTH, 
AUTHOR OF THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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FIGURE 5. ADDING THE THIRD DIMENSION IN ILL STRATION OF THE STORY OF SIR GALAHAD 
BY SIXTH GRADE PUPILS OF MRS. GENEVIEVE HUYSMAN MOTIVATED AN INTIMATE STUDY Of 
THE “QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL ’ MURALS BY EDWIN A. ABBEY 





FIGURE 4 THE BUILDING OF A MINIATURE VIKING FEAST HALL AS DONE BY SIXTH GI I 
PUPILS OF MISS GRACE WARD IS A FORM OF VISUAL EDUCATION VALUABLE IN CONNI rigs 
WITH MANY OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADE SUBJECTS 








contact with the things and places studied— 
ideally through guided travel itself. This is 
true education. To be sure, trips to local 
places can be of immense value, and observa- 
tion of museum pieces of great interest to 
add the third dimension to their knowledge 
from books. But would that every child 
could be privileged to voyage to lands away, 
to actually tread the cold, gray stone stairs 
and to hear their voices reverberate within 
the history-drenched walls of Windsor 
Castle and London Tower; to really cross a 
drawbridge such as that excellent example 
at Sforzesco Castle at Milan, to shiver at the 
sight of the sharp-toothed portcullis hanging 
in the great stone gate ready to drop, and to 
peer down into the deep moat which when 
filled with water was once so formidable to 
the enemy; to adventure into the grim, dark 
donjon of the storied Swiss Castle of Chillon 
about which Byron wrote; to ride with a 
grand thrill through a hoary old city gate of 
an Italian hilltown such as Siena of Perugia. 
What an added sense of realism! (Figure 2.) 
Since, however, few 
travel afar, the three-dimensioned experience 
involved in miniature reproduction, limited 
in scope though it must be, must certainly 
add to book study vividness of imagery and 
hence greater permanence to the memory. 
It stimulates research, compels selection of 
facts for use, it co-ordinates the intellectual 
and creative faculties; in short, it crystalizes 
volatile ideas. 

Contrast the swift learning and enthu- 
siasm of children today where drawing, 
construction, dramatization, and other vis- 
ualizing agencies are interrelated with live 
problems in literature and history and arts 
with the processes of learning in the old 
country school. For instance, imagine Cyrus 
and Sarah with feet dangling from hard 
benches, forced to pitiless memorizing and 
reciting of abstractions about the feudal 
system: ‘The land was called a fief or feud, 
the man who received it a vassal 
who received it a the 
a vassal 


“an be privileged to 


the man 


vassal man who 
received it a vassal a vassal.” 
‘“‘What isa vassal?” “Oh,I can’t remember!’ 

Now transport Cyrus and Sarah to the 
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inspiring influences of Mrs. Snyder’s art 
room. The children are working in com- 
mittees. They are planning their own di- 
mensions of a castle hall (Figure 1) within a 
20-inch limitation for outside dimensions. 
They secure half-inch wallboard for the 
floor and quarter-inch for walls and roofing, 
saw it to measurement, nail together like a 
box, and hinge on the front wall. They 
effect appropriate rough-surfacing of the 
interior with tinted gesso, shape and stain 
three-ply thinwood for 
baleony, and furniture, and evolve stained 
glass windows from drawing paper which is 
painted with water colors and rendered 
translucent with linseed oil; figures and 
costumes emerge from wire, cotton, tape, 
and cloth—all the activities requiring re- 
course not to dictation but to their own 


ceiling beams, 


accumlated data. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that they 
model a castle, battlemented walls, towers, 
and warring hosts and all of only crude, un- 
stable paper as did a second grade under the 
guidance of Miss Margaret Spencer (Plate 3) ; 
what to us may seem more or less lacking in 
realism is amply supplied by the children’s 
imaginations when thus aided by creative 
expression. Medieval life becomes fasci- 
nating; moreover, it becomes well embedded 
in consciousness. 

The Viking hall (Figure 4) is another 
example of this form of visual education. 
Viking stories find an appeal in the grades. 
The Viking Age, beginning in the eighth 
century, properly occupied the next three 
hundred years. Norway, in those days, was 
composed of independent districts each with 
its own kinglet. Fighting was then con- 
sidered the only worth-while calling of men. 
The kinglets and their sons roving as pirates 
became known as Sea-kings; while, on the 
other hand, Vikings were ordinary Norsemen 
or Northmen who also went on ravaging 
raids overseas. The galleys of these pirates, 
the largest manned with twenty oarsmen, 
were long, light open ships painted black and 
bearing a carved snake’s or dragon’s head 
upon the prow. They visited the coast of 
Britain and all western Europe. One band 
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FIGURE l. 
TRATES A THREE-DIMENSIONED VISUALIZING MEDIUM CARRIED OUT BY A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ART CLASS. 


led by Rolf or Rollo seized a part of northern 
France, settled there, and in time the people 
became known as Normans, a contraction of 
Northmen. 

Boewulf was a Scandinavian production 
originally carried by the Vikings to Britain. 
It reflects the time when these fierce fighters 
of the sea, prevented from warfare by winter 
storms, found in the feast hall a suitable 
pastime. A sixth grade who had enjoyed 
some of these Viking stories found in such a 
feast hall under the inspiration of their 
teacher, Miss Grace Ward, an interesting 
means of understanding life in that medieval 
period. It is a miniature stage, five feet in 
length, with the title, “Hall of the Fearless,” 
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A MINIATURE FEUDAL CASTLE HALL CORRELATIVE WITH HISTORY WHICH ILLUS- 


MRS. NEVA D. SNYDER, INSTRUCTOR 


lettered in gesso relief across the proscenium 
arch. 

You see the pompous Viking king seated 
upon his dais apparently surveying his festal 
hall with satisfaction. Wallboard finished 
rough and rustic with brown gesso was used 
for the walls, and the wooden benches, stools, 
and seat of honor were chiefly built-in 
according to the Viking custom. True to that 
crude age there were no glass windows. In 
the middle of the clay floor blazed a cheerful 
fire (firewood illuminated by a red electric 
bulb), while an opening (supposedly) in the 
roof let out the smoke. Bright colored shields 
of the warriors added touches to relieve the 
somberness and the children’s imaginations 
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supplied the rest—-songs of minstrels, story 
telling, hilarity of chess playing, and feasting. 

When the “order called knighthood”’ be- 
comes “the flower of feudalism” according 
to the school history book in the grades, and 
when it is found as the stimulating theme for 
fabulous adventures in literature, “such 
mighty voyages the mind doth travel” in the 
modern classroom through the newer meth- 
releasing the creative energies of 


The chivalry of knighthood which 


ods of 
youth. 
had its beginnings after the decline of the 
Roman power at about A.D. 500, excited 
universal admiration in the centuries con- 
temporary with feudalism and the Crusades. 
The Arthurian legends offer an irresistible 
challenge to youth in the ideal heroism of 
knight errantry which “taught the duty of 
noble service willingly rendered,” in the 
dramatic episodes of war, religion, and love, 
and in the decorative aspects of the period 
especially as interpreted by the artist, 
Kkdwin A. Abbey, in his “Quest of the Holy 

the 
outlets in the 
the 


Cirail.”’ Thus stimulated, creative 
find 


pageant, 


energies can natural 


drama, and in the art of 
miniature theatre. An example of the latter 
is an achievement under the supervision of 
Mrs. Genevieve Huysman, of a sixth grade 
a graphie reproduction of one of 
The third 


panel, “Galahad and the Siege Perilous,”’ 


art class 


the Holy Grail panels (Figure 5). 


was aptly chosen because it is the most 
the 


work; it displays a great dramatic moment 


magnificent representation in whole 
in the gorgeous setting of a royal court with 
an assembly of many characters typical of 
the reign of King Arthur. 

“The quest of the Holy Grail” murals, a 
series of fifteen large and small panels, 184 
feet feet 


the handsome Delivery Room of the Boston 


long and & high, which adorns 
Publie Library, is an authentic source of 
visual aid in studies of the twelfth century. 
Though the theme of the Holy Grail is not 
the Kdwin A, 


Abbey, made exhaustive research in relation 


strictly historical, artist, 
to every detail of costume, ornament, and 
architecture to attain artistic consistency 
with the period. He visited many parts of 


Oo 


b¢ Yr 


instance, in this third panel when he came 


Europe in his search for material. 


to paint the tiled floor of the great hall of 
the Knights of the Round Table, he jour- 
neyed to the museum of Nuremberg expressly 
to see and to sketch some ancient Celtic tiles 
for that portion of his work. 

With reproductions of the Abbey paint- 
ings before them the sixth graders devised a 
simple five-foot stage of beaverboard each 
wall of which was reinforced on the outside 
The walls, floor, and 
hooked 
instead of nailed to allow easy collapse for 


with a frame of wood. 


proscenium arch were together 


storage when not in use. Picture boys and 
girls saturated with knighthood lore at the 
breathless moment when the last detail of the 
The knights, carefully 
modeled and costumed, are ranged about the 
Round Table. King Arthur occupies his 
throne under a rich canopy; hard by are a 


setting is in place. 


charming little page and a jester in a panic- 
stricken pose. The king has risen to receive 
Cala- 


center garbed in his red 


the new knight and leader, Galahad; 
had at the left 
mantle is led forward to his destiny by his 
mysterious ancestor, Joseph of Arimathea, 
whose face is hidden in the folds of his white 
An angelic figure near the throne is 
the 
awaits a pure and perfect knight. 
hilts are held high 
invisible to the asseml ly a choir of 


drapery. 


about to uncover carved seat which 
Sword 
as a sign of the cross while 


angels 
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FIGURE 35. A 


MEDIEVAL CASTLE CONSTRUCTED 


OF DRAWING PAPER BY SECOND GRADE PUPILS O} 
MISS MARGARET SPENCER IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION WHICH AIDED THE DE- 
VELOPMENT Ot YOUTHFUI IMAGINATIONS IN 


THEIR HISTORY STORIES 








with wings interlaced encircle the hall. of the usual casual looking at a picture anid 
Here is presented a problem which motivated answering questions about it, the children 
a most intimate and unforgetable study of had made an analysis through which they 
the beauty of the composition and color and caught the spirit of the entire legend and of 
of the significance of a masterpiece. Instead — the period in which it was laid. 
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PANELS FROM THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. MISS WADSWORTH TELLS 
IN HER ARTICLE OF THE INTERESTING HISTORY OF THIS TAPE: TRY 


plember Liot 2d 
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SILHOUETTE CARTOONS BY SIXTH GRADERS UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF ANITA MITCHELL, GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
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SILHOVETTE 
CARTOONS 


MADE WITH CIRCLES 
AND PARTS OF CIRCLES* 


AnITA MITCHELL 


Gainesville, Florida 


Y sixth grade had been using circles 
and parts of circles to help them gain 
a conception of fractions in arithmetic, when 
we thought of putting these circles together 
to make comic figures. The class had already 
studied action figures and had put together 
jointed figures and posed them for drawing. 
From these former lessons the children had 
come to realize that a figure is made up of the 
following parts: a head, a torso, two parts for 
the upper arms, two for the forearms, and 
two parts for the hands. For the legs they 
saw that they needed two larger parts for 
the upper legs, two for the lower legs from 
knee to ankle, and two pieces for the feet. 
With this knowledge as a foundation, we 
took our compasses and drew circles on 
purple paper, varying them in size from five 
inches in diameter to a quarter of an inch. 
The smallest ones were used for ears, noses, 


and ornaments. After each child had cut out 
his circles, we experimented by arranging 
them in different ways on manila paper. 
Half circles made better shapes for the legs 
and arms. They also made excellent collars, 
cuffs, ruffs, flounces, hands, and feet. 
Quarter circles, we found, did very well for 
hats, umbrellas, gauntlets, and boot tops. 
Small circles were added when necessary to 
represent the joints at the elbows, wrists, 
knees, and ankles. 

Certain types suggested themselves as 
particularly suitable for cartoons. Clowns, 
acrobats, dancing girls, drum majors, stout 
men and women, sailors, and characters from 
Mother Goose rhymes came to mind. When 
each child had decided what sort of char- 
acter he wanted his cartoon to represent, he 
arranged the figure so that it looked as 
comical as possible. Backs were bent for- 
ward and backward. Legs and arms were 
flung grotesquely in the air. Heads were 
tilted at various angles to get unusual 
attitudes and suggest comical movement. 
The children asked classmates to pose for 
them to help them visualize just the action 
they were trying to show in their figures. 

There was a great deal of laughter over the 
results, and the children found they had not 
only been using their knowledge of figure 
drawing and fractions but had enjoyed 
themselves immensely as well. 


*For additional information, see ““Open-up”’ section, pp. 33-34. 
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THE DWARF OF 
UXMAL 


A PUPPET PLAY OF THE 
ANCIENT MAYAS 


LAMONT Moore, Staff Member 


Ne wark M uselm, Ne u ark, Ne w Je rsey 


INCE 1926 when the present building of 
S the Newark Museum opened its doors, 
the young members of the Junior Museum 
Club have been presenting a play each year 
as part of its annual program. Uusually the 
performance has been given in May as a 
culmination of the work done by the various 
hobby groups throughout the winter months. 
The 


little and advanced drawing clubs do the 


drawing, sewing, modeling, nature, 


making costumes, and 
When 


hearsals begin. 


work of scenery 


properties. these are finished, re- 
Perhaps some may feel it not to be within 
the the Museum to 


children’s dramatiecs. 


province of foster 
The Junior Museum 
has found that the designing of scenery and 
costumes is a great stimulus to the creative 
activities of the children. This feature of the 
production is emphasized rather than a 
finished performance. As far as_ possible, 
the children do all the work from the making 
of the costumes to directing the production 
themselves. The only rule for these produc- 
tions is that the subject of the play, pan- 
tomime, shadow show, whatever it may be, 
be directly inspired by the children’s 
association with the Museum. 

This year, for example, the Museum held 
an exhibit relating to the life and arts of the 
ancient Maya Indians of 
Junior Museum members 


and modern 
Central America. 
showed such an interest in this exhibit that 
it was decided to give a pageant combining 
the old and recent civilizations of the Maya. 
The work and study involved in preparing 
the production proved an excellent introduc- 


26 


tion for the children to the whole subject of 
the Maya. In a sense it parallels the project 
method that is a feature of the new curricu- 
lum of the schools. 

The basic idea of “The Dwarf of Uxmal’”’ 
is that of a pageant, with a marionette play, 
as a play within a play. It was decided that 
a performance would be given in the Mu- 
seum Court in which the children themselves 
would act the modern Mayas and marion- 
ettes to act out the ancient legend of the 
Dwarf of Uxmal. 

The drawing club began work designing a 
jungle setting. The nature club did some 
research on butterflies, birds, and trees of 
Yucatan. What information the Museum’s 
exhibit did not give them they found in 
books on the subject. The two clubs got 
together to paint a canvas backdrop which 
their 
Yucatan. 


was interpretation of a jungle in 
Chalks, paint, and crayons were 
used for color. 

The sewing club studied the dress of the 
Maya women and then began making re- 
bozos and brilliantly hemmed dresses for the 
twenty-five girls in the east. The boys 


manufactured sombreros from wrapping 
paper and then proceeded to decorate them 
with vivid designs taken from pottery and 
textiles in the exhibit. The personal element 
changed some of these designs so they might 
have been inspired by almost any people 
other than the Mayas, but the important 
thing was the fact that the children did 
observe and create rather than copy. 
Meanwhile the modeling club made the 
heads for the puppet characters. For these it 
was necessary to study paintings and sculp- 
ture in the exhibit. Older members of the 
advanced drawing club became interested in 
the marionette production and made the 
scenery with photographs of the ancient 
city of Uxmal as their guide. The older girls 
the 
authentic wall paintings. 


dressed puppet figures according to 


As parts of the whole were completed they 


were put in place. One entire wall was 


covered with the jungle backdrop. In a 
central arch in this wall was the puppet 
stage and its curtain of painted cheesecloth. 
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SCENE I FROM THE PUPPET PLAY, “THE DWARF OF UXM AL.’ PUPPETS AND SCENERY MADI 
BY JUNIOR MUSEUM CHILDREN. PUPPETS, LEFT TO RIGHT: THE PRINCESS, THE BALAAM OF THI 
FOREST, AND THE WARRIOR 
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SCENE Il FROM THE PUPPET PLAY, ‘THE DWARF OF UXMAL ’* PUPPETS AND SCENERY MADE 

BY HOBBY GROUPS OF NEWARK JUNIOR MUSEUM. PUPPETS, LEFT TO RIGHT: EZ, THE DWARF, 
THE SERPENT, THE PRINCESS, AND THE KING 














In front of it was a representation of the 
famous Sacred Well of the Mayas. In two 
side arches were paper screens on which had 
been painted two modern Maya huts. The 
doors served as entrances for the 
actors. From day to day the work progressed 
until all the accessories of the puppet show 
and pageant, on which seventy children had 
worked, were completed. The cost of the 
entire production was under fifteen dollars. 

The evening of the performance arrives. 
Junior Museum ushers show the people to 
their seats. There is a pause and then from 
the painted doorways emerge the Mayas of 
modern Yucatan to the sound of singing and 
drums. They assemble in front of their 
village well and ask their witch man to tell 
them the story of Ez, the dwarf of Uxmal. 
Marie, a little girl, wants to see the green 
man in the village well, but the others insist 
on having the witch man turn the magic 
stone, his zastun, which will reveal the story 
of Ez. He holds the stone in front of the 
gauze curtains covering the marionette stage. 
The hall the 


house 


darkens and puppet scene 


shows through the curtains which are then 
parted. 

In the puppet play is retold the story of 
Ez, a dwarf born from an egg, and his 
Grandmother Ma’Chich, guardian of the 
seat of Uxmal. She tells of the King’s pet 
serpent which the King nightly brings to 
guard the city. This serpent eats young 
children when he can get them, but as the 
play opens he has not had food for days so he 
is very weak. The King enters, followed by 
the serpent. As soon as his master leaves, 
Alak, the serpent, discovers Ez, the dwarf, 
hiding in a jar. Ez, throughout the play, is 
an active, impudent little fellow. 

The serpent writhes toward the jar, 
knocks it over. It begins to sing and dance. 
The serpent follows. Finally the jar upsets 
as the serpent lunges at it. Ez rolls out and 
the serpent catches him in his mouth. (Enter 
the King.) 

Kina: So you found him, my good Alak. 
Now you can guard the city and I can go 
back to the palace. Swallow him whole, 
Alak. (Snake swallows Ez.) That’s a good 








SCENE III FROM THE PUPPET PLAY, ““‘THE DWARF OF UXMAIL.”’ 
SACRIFICIAL 


THE SACRED WELL OF THE MAYAS. 





Courtesy of Newark Museum 
IN THE TEMPLE BEFORE 


PRIESTS AND THE PRINCESS 
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Courtesy of Newark Museum 
A MAYAN PAGEANT AND PUPPET PLAY PRESENTED BY NEWARK JUNIOR 
MUSEUM CLUB, SHOWING SCENERY AND COSTUMES MADE BY THE CHILDREN 





Fu) ae om | 
Courtesy of Newark Museum 
PUPPET CHARACTERS FOR ‘““THE DWARF OF UXMAL’’ MADE BY JUNIOR MUSEUM CHILDREN 
LEFT TO RIGHT: HIGH PRIEST, KING, EZ THE DWARF, PRINCESS, AND WARRIOR 
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serpent, Alak; good night, guard the city 
well. (Snake crawls on throne and goes to 
sleep. Exit the King. It has grown dark. A 
ray of moonlight falls on the serpent’s body. 
Suddenly he begins to move. He goes into con- 
vulsions which awake Ma’Chich. With a last 
spasm from the snake, Ez jumps out of his 
mouth.) 

Iz: Well Ma’Chich, here I am and Alak is 
dead. I killed him with my piece of sharp 
flint. 

In the second scene the King, angered at 
I’z for killing his pet, challenges him on pain 
of death to stand under a wine-nut palm and 
commands the tree to shake down its hard 
fruit. Through the strength of a magic 
helmet which his friend, the Balaam of the 
forest, made for him, Ez is unharmed. It is 
He is killed by the 


There is a 


then the King’s turn. 
wine-nuts falling on his head. 
general rejoicing as Ez is proclaimed King of 
Uxmal and he starts to leave for the city 
with his little princess, Nicte. The procession 
is stopped by the High Priest of Chichen 
Itza who announces that Nicte has been 
chosen for the sacrifice at the Sacred Well 
of Chichen Itza. 

The last scene represents the sacrifice at 
the Sacred Well. 
decree of the priest, is hurled by two at- 


Nicte, according to the 


tendant priests out of the puppet stage 
toward the audience and down into the 
village well of Muna. The priest disappears. 
Ma’Chich and Ez fly down into the temple 
at the edge of the well. 

kz: Ma’Chich, we are too late. 


ry 
te 


re 
ate 


Ma’Cuicu: Ah! Yes I see her there. She 
disappears, but look my son, the water stirs, 
a monstrous shape is moving down below, 
(The Rain God, 
a masked human figure, rises from the Muna 
Village Well. 
drops of water. 


and see—it rises to the light. 
He is green and shines with 
He carries the puppet Nicte 
in his hands and places her back on the puppet 
stage.) 

Rain Gop: Oh! Noble King of Uxmal, 
Take back your pretty bride. 
And I shall 


send rain as a reward. Your cornfields shall 


mighty Ez. 
You have deserved her well. 


blossom and you shall reap great harvests 
which will bring you wealth. I must go back 
now. And so—farewell. (He disappears. 
During this speech the auditorium lights have 
come up. AS he leaves, the little girl, Marie,runs 
towards the well. 


Marte: And so you are real after all, my 


The puppet curtains close.) 
little green man. (Turning to the villagers.) 
You see, good people, what I said was true. 
Qur green man is the Rain God who has 
He used to 
live in the great well at Chichen Itza and it 


come back after many years. 


was he who saved the bride of Ez so both of 
them could lead a happy life. Thank you, 
witch man, for showing me the green man. 

THe Propue: All honor to the ancient 
ones and to our noble men who have revealed 
to us the story of the clever Ez, he who be- 
came King of the City of Uxmal. (The chorus 
rises amd dances out through the doors. The 
stage is empty. There is a concluding chorus 
sung by the entire cast off stage and the play 


iS over.) 


rt 
+ 
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COLORED MOVING 
SILHOUETTE 
SHADOW S’ 


Mrs. R. A. Trimpe 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


ILHOUETTE shadow shows are made 
the of 
animals, insects, birds or characters which 


very easily by use cardboard 
move. These may be placed behind a sheet 


and clear-cut forms obtained by using a 
bright light focused from either the lantern 
machine, a stand lamp, or just a bright light 
suspended behind from the school step- 
ladder. When the dumb-bell rack is used for 
birds and animals, three lights may be fitted 
perfectly into the dumb-bell holders. 

Stretch a sheet 


(see illustration) or on the school dumb-bell 


on a homemade frame 
rack. No tacking need be necessary when the 
latter is used. Pin and tie at the post with 
string. An insect or bird playlet is best for 
the dumb-bell rack. Stretch a string or wire 
on which the insects may slide from one post 
of the dumb-bell rack to the other. See insect 
drawing for directions. Pin the colored birds 
to the screen with straight pins. The strings 
extending downward thus make it possible 
to move the heads and tails without any 
hands being seen. Pin only part of the body 
in order that there will be no interference in 
the moving of the bird. (See bird in “Open- 
up” section.) Three very successful original 
shadow playlets have been carried out by 
the author in the schoolroom, thus giving 
proof that it is possible to have moving 
animals, birds, characters, and insects in 
such forms. 

Make colored silhouette characters in the 
same manner as dark silhouettes. Finish 
character. Draw a line around the part to be 
colored just one-quarter of an inch from the 
edge. Cut out the part to be replaced with 
colored cellophane. Apply a small amount of 
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*For additional information, see ““Open-up”’ section, pp. 35-36. 


cement glue with the fingertips to the 
remaining edge of the character. Press down 
about one-half second and trim the unused 
cellophane from the edges of the animal. 
Any cement which may run to the center of 
removed by rubbing 
one’s fingers gently over the object. The 
fall off like 


Assemble all characters according 


the animal may be 


extra amount of cement will 
crumbs. 


to directions as for the moving donkey. 


THE Movine DonkKeEY 


Draw parts of donkey as shown in 
“Open-up” section on cardboard. Make 
holes with a nail or a punch. These are 
marked A, B, C, D, W, X, Y, Z, E, F, on 


illustration. Take a string about four inches 
long. Push one end of the string through 
hole Z and tie a knot at the back of the hole. 
Take three pieces of string, each about one 
foot long, and fasten them in holes W, X,Y. 
Take three paper fasteners similar to H. 
Place the head of the donkey back of the 
body, so that A is directly over A on the 
body. Insert the fasteners from the back and 
flatten the prongs. Otherwise the prongs 
will become tangled with the string and inter- 
fere with the action. Place the hind leg 
behind the body at D and insert another 
fastener. Fasten the tail and the front leg in 
like manner. If the head, legs, and tail move 
freely on the fasteners, tie a knot at kK. If 
they do not work freely, loosen the prongs 
of the fastener just a bit from the cardboard. 
At the end of the string fasten a large bolt, 
screw, or nail which forms a pendulum and 
ean be lifted up and down by the child 
manipulator. 

Place the stationary legs of donkey E and 
F over the holes E and F of another piece of 
cardboard seven inches wide and three and 
one-half inches long. This is the mounting 
cardboard. Insert fasteners from the back 


and flatten prongs. Draw a line on both 
sides of the mounting cardboard four and 
one-half inches from the bottom. Glue a 
piece of kite stick or any smooth piece of 


wood evenly along this line on both sides of 








the mounting cardboard. Allow to dry. This 
finishes the donkey and makes him ready for 
use in the play. 

Insert the mounting cardboard between 
the ridge of the frame. The ridge of the 
frame consists of two boards screwed to the 





frame with about a quarter of an inch be- 


tween the two. The mounting board fits 
between them. The wood glued on both 
sides of the mounting cardboard will hold 
the animal in place inthe ridge and thus keep 
him from slipping, and at a regular distance 
from the top at all times. During the play 
three children manipulators can push a card- 
board animal along the ridge of the frame by 
taking hold underneath with one hand and 
by raising and lowering the string, thus 
working the animal with the other hand. 
When the animal is out of the reach of one 
child as it passes across the screen, he passes 
it to the child sitting next to him to manip- 


ulate. In this way the three manipulators 


xt 








Screen 








Ri dge of frame 


FRAME and 
SCREEN | 














= 


do not change places during the play. The 
three manipulators cannot be seen because 
of the black building paper (purchased at 
any lumber yard) or black cloth covering 
the bottom of the frame. 

Insects or fish may be slid across a wire or 
string stretched across the top of the frame. 
These characters are tied toa kite stick witha 
little groove at the end which slides along 
the above-mentioned wire or string. (See 
illustration.) 

Shadows of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indian characters may be made through the 
use of either stick puppets, hand puppets, or 
regular cardboard characters in back of the 
shadow screen. 


Ef 
Er 
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FIST 
PUPPETEERING 


Esa L. Beers, Art Instructor 
JENNIE L, Ciark, Supervisor of Art 


Post Road Junior High School 
White Plains, New York 


A* many delightful texts exist to supply 
motives for a puppet show, my pur- 
pose is not to repeat processes which they 
already explain so well but, rather, to give a 
résumé of club organization, and helpful 
hints for preparing a fist puppet show. 

Fortunately, our Junior High Art Club 

yas free to select the date for presentation 
and, knowing that time was essential, they 
chose a Christmas program. This furnished a 
theme about which to write plays, for all the 
work was to be original, including puppets, 
scenery, stage, and plays. 

First the club members were grouped for 
play writing, as we needed to know our 
characters before we could make our 
puppets. Members were allowed to group 
themselves freely, and by the next lesson 
one week later—three groups had been 
formed. Those half dozen pupils who still 
remained unorganized were called together, 
given hints as to the possibilities of a play, 
and one hint, having caught a member’s 
imagination, resulted in a play which supplied 
parts for all of the remaining group. 

Plays were kept simple but given plenty 
of action. There were, we discovered, a few 
things which puppets simply could not do! 
A puppet does not turn his head with ease to 
face a character entering from the opposite 
side, and the head must be adjusted off stage 
before he appears. Trouble results when 
more than three characters appear on the 
stage at one time. Hence, parts have to be 
adjusted to avoid this difficulty. A few pupils 
took double parts, as one person can manip- 
ulate two puppets, although this entails 








learning two parts, changing one’s voice, 
and using both hands. 

Heads are the longest part of the process. 
The foundation for ours was a cardboard roll 
covered with a muslin wrapping, about which 
was added a ball of thick paste made of 
flour, water, and sawdust.* Of this mixture 
the features were modeled and then allowed 
to dry. When dry, the head was painted with 
oil paint. For drying, a slab of wood was 
made as shown in diagram 1. This exactly 
fitted our window sill. 

Hair was composed of yarn, fur, embroid- 
ery floss, or painted on directly. When a 
few heads had been completed, we began 
rehearsals, because learning parts is impera- 
tive if puppets are to have genuine dramatic 
ability! Forthis we were fortunate in securing 
a borrowed stage. Without a stage, however, 
rehearsals can be managed from behind 
chairs or desks. 

Puppets offer ample opportunity for using 
discarded material, and each child contrib- 
uted anything he could find at home that 
might serve the cause; spoons, bowls, odd 
bits of lace, ribbon, silk, wire, ete. From this 
collection each puppet’s costume—which is 
really his body This body 
gathered at the puppet’s neck, formed the 
covering for the puppeteer’s arm. There was 
tweed for the detective, red cambric for the 
devil, white muslin for the ghost, ete. Two of 
the puppets had trousers into the leg of 
which the puppeteer’s arm fitted, leaving the 
other leg to dangle and dance. 

Flexible hands constituted one of our most 


was chosen. 


serious problems. Fine copper wire formed 
the five fingers. This was covered with a 
layer of cotton, and then tightly bound with 
pink silk. Old slips, 
nighties, and underwear gave us just the 
flesh When 
hands could clutch, grasp, or bend in any 
direction. 

Now it was time to make our theatre. On 


(See diagram 2.) 


color desired! finished these 


a frame, which folded vertically in three 
parts like a screen, each part folding again 
horizontally, unbleached muslin was stretched 
and then painted a deep midnight blue. 


*See “A Handbook of Fist Puppets” by Bessie Ficklen. Page 42 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING STEPS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A FIST PUPPET. ELSA L. BEERS, ART 
INSTRUCTOR; JENNIE L. CLARK, SUPERVISOR OF ART, POST ROAD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WHITE 
PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Both head and foot lights were added by an 
electrician. These were regular Christmas 
tree lights worked by two switches. On the 
top inner side of the two side panels, about 
eight inches from the front, hooks were 
placed to hold the scenery. This was made of 
unbleached muslin, stitched at the top to 
dowel sticks. (See diagram 3.) Wax crayons 
and tempera paint were both used in scenic 
painting. A few of the scenes had wings pro- 
jecting from the back drop on separate dowel 
sticks. In “The Bad Boy” the bed was the 


ENLARGEMENT 
BY PROJECTION 


Haroup F. HuGHEs 
Director of Visual Education 


Fresno City Schools, Fresno, California 


FTEN a teacher is faced with the 
C) problem of enlarging a map or picture 
so that the finished work will be proportion- 
ately accurate. For maps this problem has 
been solved in our schools by the use of the 
map slide placed in a lantern slide projector 
and enlarged upon the blackboard, sheets of 
paper, or cloth. Many varied and beautiful 
maps have resulted from this work. Some 
teachers have used the pupil-made slide in 
illustrating class discussions. These have 
been traced directly from books or pupil 
drawings, colored and shown on the screen. 
This work has shown marked educational 
value. It is only recently, however, that 
some of our teachers have experimented with 
the idea of enlarging by means of traced 
slides. The most interesting example of this 
work has been the enlarging of the Ferris 
painting, “The Mayflower Compact.” 

The idea came out of the history lesson of 
the fourth grade. The time 
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was about 


wing from behind which Jimmie’s head 
projected. 

Dishes, packages, and other accessories 
were suspended up from the bottom of the 
stage on strong wire. Thus suspended, 
Santa’s package opened by means of a 
pinned tissue wrapping. When the pin, 
attached to a thread, was pulled from be- 
neath the stage, the package opened. 

We have now attempted marionettes, 
shadows, and fist puppets, but find that the 
latter offer decided advantages. 


Thanksgiving. This same class had made 
several enlargements of their own drawings 
and when a 7 x 9 color print of the Ferris 
picture came to the attention of the children 
one of them suggested that it would be nice 
to make a large picture of it for the decora- 
tion of the room. Doubtfully the teacher 
allowed the idea to develop. 

It was obvious from the start that no 
fourth grade child could reproduce the paint- 
ing on an etched glass slide; and as the school 
was not equipped with an opaque projector, 
the group developed the idea of tracing small 
sections on slides and matching the enlarge- 
ments. The first attempt was not satis- 
factory. The tracings being none too accu- 
rate, the slides would not match when greatly 
enlarged. The second attempt included the 
overlapping of the slides so that each one 
contained some of the material used on the 
next slide. 
the painting. 

This time success was achieved. 


Eight slides were used to cover 


On the 
slides were drawn the outlines of the figures, 
the table, and the room. 
was about seven times the original and was 


The enlargement 


made on strips of ordinary wrapping paper 
pasted together and fastened to the front 
blackboard. Beginning with 
corner the first slide was outlined in its 
enlarged form. Then the second slide was 
inserted, the lantern tilted and the outlines 
matched. 


one lower 


This process was repeated eight 
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STUDENTS OF HAROLD F 
HUGHES, DIRECTOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA, WORKING ON 
THEIR ENLARGEMENT OF 
THE FERRIS’ PAINTING, 
“THE MAYFLOWER COM- 
PACT” 





THE FINISHED ENLARGE- 
MENT OF THE FERRIS 
PAINTING, “THE MAY- 
FLOWER COMPACT.”’ DONE 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
HAROLD F. HUGHES, DI- 
RECTOR VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION, FRESNO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, FRESNO, CALI- 
FORNIA 
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times, the slight distortions occasioned by 
the tilting of the lantern being smoothed out 
in the large picture. This work was all done 
lightly in lead pencil. 

With the outlines finished the work of the 
color artists began. The painting was all 
done in calcimines, the effort being at all 
times to approximate in this medium the 
colors of the original. In free periods, at 
recesses and during intermissions, the work 
went on. No artist working on his first 
mural commission could have been more 
interested than these nine-year-old children. 
Finally the work was completed. The small 
artists eyed it critically and decided that the 
entire picture was too flat—that it did not 
have the reality of the original. Then experi- 
ence gained on the smaller pictures came to 
their aid. They tried outlining the figures 
in black. This gave the touch that they 
desired. 

The picture was exhibited in the class- 
room, in the school auditorium, and event- 
ually took its place in an exhibit in the 
Visual Education Center where it has be- 
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come for visiting teachers an incentive to try 
projection drawing. 

At first glance the art 
question the value of this work. It is not 
creative art—the pupilis but makingacopy 
his skill is that of animitator. But to one who 


teacher might 


has followed the work, many values appear. 
Every creative artist has had to pass through 
the stage of learning to handle the elements 
of his art. 
handling of lines to make a figure sit or 
stand; they drew human beings in accurate 
proportion; they gained an insight into the 
principles of perspective. In using the colors 
they gained experience in mixing and blend- 
ing colors. They gained artistic appreciation 
in critically examining their work for im- 
perfections which could be removed; and, 
certainly, none who worked on the picture 
will ever forget ‘““The Mayflower Compact.”’ 
In addition to being a valuable pupil activity 
we believe that art values were not over- 
looked, and that, if this type of work is not 
overdone, projection drawing has a genuine 
educational value. 


These pupils experienced the 

















STENCIL 
HEAD DESIGNS 


KATHARINE TYLER 
Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois 


HE accompanying stencils represent an 

effort to render original interpretations 
of heads as interesting units of design. This 
problem encourages high school pupils to 
try striking effects in their self-expression 
and to “‘put over’ their ideas in the simple 
stencil form. In stencil head design the first 
aim is to make the silhouette stand out as the 
most important thing and to keep the mass 
areas in simple flat shapes. This will insure a 
satisyfing dark and light pattern and a 
design which will have unity of composition. 
The pupils will notice how different cutting 
causes varied effects and this will encourage 
them to experiment and to try many possi- 
bilities in their line drawing and design 
effects. They will aim for imaginative, 
creative effects which capture the spirit 
rather than for photographic renderings of 
lights and darks. 

As soon as the designs are cut we print 
them with a short, stiff bristle stencil brush 
using poster paint of a brilliant color. Cut- 
ting is done with a safety razor blade having 
one blunt side, the handling of which is 
extremely easy. But in this problem empha- 
sis is not on the cutting or the printing but 
on the design and the working knowledge of 
composition which the stencil problem 
fosters. Through it our pupils learn to 
appreciate the value of line direction and the 
force which it gives to design. 
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THE CORRECT USE OF SHADOWS MAKES 
THESE PICTURES EASILY RECOGNIZABLE 
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RUTH C. ARCHER SHOWS HOW EASILY A NEWSPAPER MARIONETTE GAN BE MADE 
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NEW SPAPER 
MARIONETTES 


Ruts C. ARCHER 
Grade and High School Art Instructor 
Blasdell, New York 


UR local high school art department 

had been asked to give a March high 
school assembly program of the usual half- 
hour length. We had also been asked to give 
the program for the March Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting. So after much thought 
and discussion we decided to produce a short 
marionette play as a part of the twenty- 
weeks’ course of the Design class. We chose 
“Rip Van Winkle” as the play and reduced 
it to two acts as there were but six in the 
class and the time limited. 

The first scene depicted Rip, telling his 
domestic troubles to his dog as they roam 
through the wooded Catskills. As a 
threatening storm approaches he meets the 
dwarf with the ale keg which caused Rip’s 
undoing. The second scene is placed before 
the tavern in the pretty little Catskill 
village, and Rip returns after twenty years’ 
sleep, as an election is taking place. Rip, his 
daughter, the tavern orator, the sheriff, an 
old lady neighbor, and elderly Peter Vander- 
donk were all the characters really necessary. 
We decided to attempt making the marion- 
ettes of newspapers, and planned the aver- 
age height about 18 inches. For a foundation 
we used jute cord, doubled, for neck and 
body. In fact, for long wear we would advise 
doubling the jute for arms and legs also. 
Iron washers were tied to cord to weight the 
head, hands and feet in the manner shown in 
view A. The students brought newspapers 
from home and parts of these were crumpled 
lightly in a ball around the head washer and 
tied with twine; and longer ones were 
crumpled about the body cord and tied 
after shaping shoulders, waist and _ hips. 
Arms and legs were treated in the same 
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manner. Narrow triangular newspaper 
strips, from one to four inches in length, were 
torn and dipped in thinned school paste and 
applied to arms and legs, body, and finally, 
the head, until every part had been covered 
four or five times. Hands and feet were 
modeled from newspaper over the washers 
in the same way, and shaped. 

Noses were added by wadding paper the 
right shape and laying several tiny pasty 
strips over the nose and face. Ears of card- 
board with flaps buried under 
layers of the papier-mAché were added. After 
drying partially, fingers and thumbs were 
cut into shape with scissors, and the whole 
surface of the body was painted with flesh 
tempera paint mixed with thinned paste to 
prevent blistering and peeling of paper 
corners. The features were carefully placed 
after discussion and practice of face propor- 
tion and then painted with water color. Hair 
of jute or wool yarn was pasted carefully to 
head and the marionettes, now looking like 
diagram B, were ready for costumes. 

The boys of the class were busy carving 
wooden guns, building the tavern steps, 
making ale keg, and the marionette dog with 
nodding head and wagging tail. 
helped make the colonial Dutch costumes, 
consisting of flaring belted jackets, wide 
knee trousers, buckled shoes and a tall hat 
for Rip, and cocked hats for the Revolution- 
ary war veterans, hooped skirts with figured 
(stick printed) panniers and tight figured 
bodices with fichus for the ladies, while the 
dwarf was in tunic, hose and feathered hat of 
the 17th century. As cloth is not always easy 
to obtain, we used crepe paper, doubled in 
some instances, for all costumes and hat 
crowns. Hat brims and shoe tongues were 
made from auto inner tubes. The boys strung 
the marionettes to a circular control board 
(a round or oval embroidery hoop) the head 
and back being fastened to the back, the 
hands to the sides and the feet to the front 
of the hoop. Black linen thread proved 
practical for this purpose, the strings being 
four to five feet in length. Note diagram C. 

Now came practice in operating or 
manipulating the marionettes and also say- 
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NEWSPAPER MARIONETTES IN ACTION. 


RUTH C, ARCHER, WHO DESCRIBES IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 


ing their lines, not always so easy to syn- 
chronize. Backgrounds of beaverboard had 
to be painted and the title of the play on the 
stage front lettered. After much practice 
the play was given in high school assembly, 
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THIS PRODUCTION WAS PUT ON BY STUDENTS OF 


HOW IT WAS CARRIED OUT 


and then, later in March, at the Parent- 
Teacher meeting. All thought it a great 
success and marveled that good looking, 
practical marionettes could be made so 
cheaply from newspapers. 
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AN INTEGRATED 
MEDIEVAL 
ACTIVITY 


Mary Euiza Tuomas, Grade IV Teacher 


VeLMA Movunt, Art Supervisor 


East Hampton, Long Island 


URING our library activity hour, one 

of the fourth grade pupils discovered 
a copy of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. This led to a discussion of the 
book and suggested to several others stories 
they had heard concerning knights. It 
aroused an interest in finding more detailed 
information about their mode of living and 
an activity on Castle Life and the Age of 
Chivalry was introduced. 

Committees were formed and_ reports 
were made by them about informational 
material found during their reading. All 
books containing such material were placed 
conveniently in the room so that the children 
might have access to them. The Librarian 
from our Free Library aided the children 
greatly by giving them help in finding more 
reading material. 

During their reading the children became 
cognizant of the fact that each knight must 
have some means of identification while 
combating in a tournament. This culminated 
in the drawing of original coats-of-arms and 
a discussion of heraldry. Each child placed 
his coat-of-arms on a shield created by him- 
self. These shields were crayoned and used as 
a background for the crayon wall hanging 
which a group of children interested in 
pictorial work decided to make for the 
room. 

We divided into two groups, one to create 


Ei xt 
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the action for the picture and one to work 
out the background. The children worked 
separately and after they had sketched their 
ideas we discussed them and proceeded to 
put them together like a huge puzzle, work- 
ing for balance and a center of interest. This 
procedure may seem backwards but it was 
an excellent way of having the children 
assume responsibility for the picture. We 
then put the picture together on sheets of 
brown wrapping paper, pasted together until 
it assumed the proportion and size of the 
finished hanging. It was then transferred to 
unbleached muslin in pencil. Since the class- 
room did not supply available room for 
working on the hanging one of the children 
suggested that they meet on Saturday at one 
of the homes and work around the dining- 
room table. They worked for contrast of 
light and dark and perspective of color. 
When it was finished the hanging was pressed 
between sheets of newspaper to blend the 
colors. It was completed with a binding of 
black sateen. 

English and spelling were integrated into 
the activity through original stories and 
letters. The children 
knights and ladies living in the Age of 
Chivalry and they wrote personal letters to 
each other. All words pertaining to this age 
that the children felt were needed for their 
work were listed and taken up in spelling 
class. 

Place location of some well-known castles 
brought in incidental geography and history. 
Modes of life and of the 
proved of unusual interest to the class. 

The arithmetic taught while the activity 

yas in progress dealt with measuring and 

building a cardboard castle to scale. This 
was done by different groups and each child 
felt responsible for his or her share in its 
completion. 

The art exhibit held by the school was the 
culminating point of our activity. 
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THESE MEDIEVAL PROJECTS WERE CARRIED OUT BY FOURTH GRADE STUDENTS OF 
MARY ELIZA THOMAS. VELMA MOUNT, ART SUPERVISOR. EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
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DESIGNS DEPICTING THE STUDENTS’ ACTIVITIES DURING THE SUMMER VACATION. BRUSH 

WORK, VALUE DRAWINGS AND COLOR WORK ARE SHOWN. THESE WERE DONE BY NINTH GRADE 

STUDENTS OF THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EUGENE, OREGON. MISS DAYE 
MARSHALL, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S GAME 
OF DESIGN 


(GRETCHEN SHELTON 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


HIS exercise in the form of a game can 

be very valuable to children both in 
developing good color choices and in finding 
forms to make a design. Through a constant 
association of good color and design the 
child cannot help but become keener in his 
selection. 

The board is divided into cut-up shapes by 
superimposing one geometric design upon 
the other until the area consists of several 
complete all-over patterns. 

A design is found on the board such as the 
daisy pattern, and by following it carefully 
we can trace it all over the board until the 
all-over pattern is complete. Naturally, the 
design will be cut off as it reaches the 
border, which in commercial art is termed 
the “drop match.” After the design is 
found, pieces of cardboard are cut out to fit 
each part of each design, so when each 
section of the daisy pattern is filled in with 
its corresponding shape of cardboard, the 
whole pattern will stand out very clearly. 
The neatness of the pupil is shown by the 
vareful way he keeps the cardboard pieces 
in their positions. 
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The color of the carboard must be very 
good. Such wild color combinations as green 
and red must be avoided. The child must 
constantly see in this game only the best 
examples of color relations. 

Such exercises as the making of an all-over 
pattern in complementary colors, or the 
making of a pattern using three primary 
colors, could be given by the teacher. Many 
problems in color could be easily applied in 
this game. It might also be a preliminary to 
the use of color in crayons or water color. 

Designs may be catalogued by types of 
arrangements rather than abstract designs, 
such as repetition in a row; repetition with 
alternation; all-over patterns; formal bal- 
ance, and so on. If this plan is used then it 
would become a beneficial classroom exercise 
before any free-hand or free-brush work 
began, so that the child would not be handi- 
sapped in his choice of design and color by 
the lack of knowledge as to the meaning of 
these terms. 

There are three general uses of this idea: 


1. Its use as a classroom problem. 

2. Its use as a means to busy the child 
when teacher is busy, or as compensation 
for good work. 

3. Its use as a pleasant pastime for sick 
children. 


Instead of separating each all-over pattern 
into envelopes, all the patterns could be put 
into one envelope and the teacher could 
assign the problems, letting the child pick 
out the pieces and work out the problem. 


rf 
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ANIMAL DRAWINGS BY JOHN SKEAPING, FROM THE STUDIO PUBLICATION, “‘“ANIMAL DRAWING” 
BY JOHN SKEAPING. THIS BOOK IS AN ADDITION TO THE “HOW TO DO IT’ SERIES 


(See review on following page) 
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A New Text Book 
On Leather Work 


THE LEATHERCRAFTSMAN 


176 pages filled with clear, understandable 
instructions and story-telling illustrations. A 
book which this oiapatiendl and fascinating 
school craft has long merited to aid both 
teacher and student. 


$1.50 Heavy Paper Cover 
2.00 Cloth Binding 
Send for FREE CATALOGUE “B” giving 


complete information and prices on craft leath- 
ers, tools, accessories and patterns. 





+ -—— 


Complete 
materials for 
billfold ready 


to assemble 














LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


358 Franklin Street Worcester, Mass. 








Fine Art, Craft 
Graphic Art 
Illustrating 


Advertising Art 


Industrial Art 
Architecture 
Interior Decorating 
Gardening 
Theater, Movies 
Puppetry, Costume 


Biographies 

Books for Childres 

Picture Maki v 
By Children 

Color Schemes 

Travel 

Photogray 


Hobbie Ss, etc 





Just off the press—the new 
STUDIO CATALOGUE 


(blue cover) listing over 300 books 


every 
and appl ed art beautifu and practical DOOKS 
all those to be published s I New “‘How Do I 
books of value to te hers, and for f s and stude 
of every age at prices ranging from 35 cents to $1 W 
for this invaluable free at gue STU DIO’ 


mark of quality 


( al book di librari an 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATED 


381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















ANIMAL DRAWING Ly John Skeaping. ‘How 
To Do It” Series. The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York. Price $3.50. 
“There are three processes involved in 

making a drawing. First of all to see. 

Secondly, to think about 

Thirdly, to draw the result of thought.” 

With this theme as an introduction, the 

author proceeds to show how it can be 

The book 

five instructive chapters: How to Begin; 

Rhythm; The Illusion of Depth; Animals: 

anatomically and otherwise considered; The 

Attitude of Mind. 

are reproduced in full-size page, and each is 


what is seen. 


practically applied. contains 


Fifteen animal drawings 


discussed. 

The author, Mr. John Skeaping, is one of 
the cleverest animal draughtsmen of our day, 
and a great lover of animals. He is shortly 
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taking up the appointment of Instructor to 
the new Studio of Animal Drawing at the 
London Zoo. 

The book contains 79 pages, and is 7!5 by 
10 inches in size. (See illustration, Page 64.) 


({JLIMPSES OF OLp JAPAN from JAPANES! 
CoLour Prints— LANDSCAPE and 
({LIMPSES OF OLD JAPAN from JAPANESI 


CoLour Prints— Figure by C. G. Holme. 
The Studio Publications, Inc., New York. 
Price, $2.00 each. 

These two books, bound differently in 
beautiful 
texture, each contain eight full-page color 


Japanese papers of color and 


reproductions of Japanese prints. The 
LANDSCAPE book has a very interesting 
introduction which deals with LANDSCAPE in 


among 


winter, spring, summer and autumn. 
introduction to the Figure book, 
other very interesting facts, tells why the 
faces on the Japanese figures all look so 
much alike. 

The eight reproductions of prints in each 
of these books are beautifully and faithfully 
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THE PRELIMINARY 
TRAINING 
IS SO IMPORTANT. 


HIS VERY DELIGHTFUL still life was painted with 

Devoe water colors by Irene Olejniczak in the 
12th grade of Hamtramck Senior High School. 

Ruth A. Greene, her teacher, appreciated how im- 
She has 


always tried to be sure that her pupils had the finest 


portant early training is for future artists. 


of painting materials-Devoe, of course! 





For Color Cards, 
write Devoe & 








aA DEVUE 


Raynolds Co., 
Inc., 1 West 47th 
Street, New 
York City. 
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DEVOE ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 





reproduced, and each is separately mounted 

on a heavy paper mat. Each one has its 

accompanying explanation of subject matter 
and of the artist’s signature. 

These books will interest either the non- 
expert or the connoisseur and collector of 
Japanese Prints, and will be a valuable 
addition to any library. 

How To Use Your Canpip CAMERA, by 
Ivan Dmitri. The Studio Publications, 
Inc., New York. Price, $3.50. 

This book came into being in an unusual 
way. Ivan Dmitri hides the identity of a 
well-known artist, who became a “Leica” 
enthusiast only a year or two ago, and 
quickly became a skillful exponent of its 
capacity. 

One day he was approached by a gentle- 
man about to embark on a cruise and was 
asked to explain simply and quickly how to 
use his camera. The explanation was given 
and the results achieved on the vacation 
were entirely satisfactory. 

This book was the next step. The author 
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determined to try to put the instruction 

given into words and pictures as simply and 

concisely as it could possibly be done, and 
this is the result. 

Though the “Leica” is the only camera 
used, all candid camera enthusiasts will 
find much that is valuable 

Besides a complete explanation of how to 
use your camera, the book contains fifty- 
seven full page reproductions of photographs. 
Each has an accompanying explanation, 
giving the type of lens used, aperture, 
seconds of exposure, type of film, and advice 
on various weather conditions and light 
conditions. 

The book is 8% by 11 inches, and is 
attractively bound in cloth. 

THe LEATHERCRAFTSMAN, a Textbook on 
Leatherwork, by W. E. Snyder, Director 
Graton & Knight Leathercraft Studios. 
Publisher, Graton & Knight Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Price, paper cover, $1.50; 
De luxe cloth, $2.00. 

Beyond question, this is the best book on 
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NO.1 BLACK ON WHITE 
Use SPEEDBALL No. 1 Cutter 
for outlining, No. 5 for back- 


ground routing. ground routing. 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER FOR THIS COMPLETE 





SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS 





Six different sizes and shapes for easy cut- 

ing. Cutters obtainable in dozens (any one 

number, not assorted). No. | Assortment 

5 cutters and one handle. No. 2 Assortment 
6 cutters and two handles 


Yellow, Violet, 











C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - 





NO. 2 WHITE ON BLACK 
Use SPEEDBALL No. 1 Cutter 


for outlining, No. 5 for fore- 


SPEEDBALL BLOCK PRINTING INKS dgain .. 
(Water Soluble) 

The hest ink for the schools. Economical. 

Black, White, Red, Orange, Blue, Green, 

Brown. Other products 

Speedball Brayer, and the teacher's favorite 


text, “Block Printing with Linoleum.” 


—EASY LESSONS IN LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING— 


—FS=S=—=—= 








NO. 3 BLACK, WHITE & GRAY 
Use SPEEDBALL No.1 Cutter for 
line technique, No. 2 for fine line 
and detail. 


LINE OF MATERIALS FOR LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 





- The Hunt Pen Co., 
by popular demand, sponsor a 
Contest in Linoleum Block Print- 
ing The Scholastic Awards of 
1936-1937. Urge vour pupils to en 
ter...every high school art student 
has equal opportunity. Write today 
for particulars and our latest in 
structive literature 


CAMDEN, N. J. 











MANUFACTURERS OF ARTIST PENS, CLIPS, SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS AND BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 





the subject of leathercraft which we have 
ever seen. It is the work of those who have 
made leather and its possibilities a study for 
years. For this reason every direction given 
is based on experience with all kinds of 
leather, all kinds of finishes, under all condi- 
tions. There are chapters on the history of 
leather, leathercraft through the ages, the 
making of leather, craft leathers, tools, 
accessories, lacing, decorating, and all the 
various types of articles usually constructed 
of leather. Each step in the process of creat- 
ing many interesting articles is so plainly 
explained and illustrated that one can hardly 
fail when undertaking any leather problem. 
The illustrations, both photographic and 
line reproductions, are many and easily 
understood—they really illustrate. This 
book is sure to find its way to every library 
where leathercraft is to be taken up in- 
dividually or presented in a school course. 
Size 6 by 9 inches, 176 pages, finely printed 
on dull coated ivory stock, and substantially 
bound with deluxe cloth stamped front and 
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backbone in gold; and with paper covers, if 

one wishes a less expensive binding. 

TREE FLowers or Forest, PARK, AND 
STREET, by Prof. Walter E. 
Published by the author, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. Price, $7.50 


Rogers. 


Just about the time that we human beings 
are all set to rest on our laurels and in our 
shallow conceit feel that we are creators of 
great beauty we stumble over a real rock 
that sets us spinning, leaving us much wiset 
and more chastened. We recently were given 
such a jolt to our pride when we received a 
copy of “Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and 
Street” by Walter E. 
Botany in 
Wisconsin. 

In a series of 121 beautiful halftone illustra- 


Rogers, Professor of 


Lawrence College, Appleton, 


tions, Professor Rogers depicts the wonders 
of the flowers of as many different trees 
These pictures forcibly show us how much we 
miss or take for granted in life. All too few 
of us realize the wonders of nature which 
surround us and which we too often ignore 
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NEW ! Tops that Lock 
automatically at any angle 





No thumb screws, bolts 
or ratchet devices to ad- 
just. No tools required 
to raise or lower the 
table top. The person 
using the table stands 
in front, raising top to 
desired angle by one 


hand. 






KEW AUNEE’S NEWEST IMPROVEMENT 


The Ever-Hold Support...an exclusive patented feature. Sets 
top automatically at any angle from 3 to 45 degrees. Toclose 
top, elevate to full height and rod is automatically released. 

This automatically adjustablesupport is now standard equip- 
ment on all Kewaunee Artand Drawing Tables. Writeforfolder. 
Kewaunee manufactures a complete line of Drawing and Art 
Room furniture. Catalog sent iba on request. 


r Co: 


peo a FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Kewaunee Art 





Kewaunee Draw- 


Table ©, Gamghe, Pres. and Gen. M 
No. L-2085 246 LING OL NST KEWAUNEE, WISC. ing Table 
Eastern Branc +h: 220 E. 42nd St.. New York, N.Y. No. L-2056 


Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 











The photographic illustrations are further 
enhanced by full-page silhouettes of each The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
tree as it would appear in winter with all the Sith, Avcumnent G00 Gneet Mew York 
leaves off. Marginal drawings by Olga a ; 
aaa announces the publication of 
Smith, Instructor in Botany in Lawrence 
College, add much to the attractiveness of a new Picture Book 


the book. ROMAN ART 


This volume should be in the hands of all / 
with 20 Plates and an Introduction 
persons who love natural beauty, especially 
i . a 2 > » 9 ix Ys arene 
designers who seek vital motifs for their Price 25 Cents 
design. Order fromthe Secretar 
The real value of this book to artists and 


art teachers, even more than its 500 large 











pages, justifies the price of $7.50. 
* * ‘ 
CORRECTION 

The illustrations on page 594 of the June ScHooi 
Arts were taken from the book “Old Mother Goose 
in New Dress’’ by Adah F. Whitcomb and Douglas 
Hall, Albert Whitman & Company, Publishers, 560 
West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

These illustrations were incorrectly marked 
“Mother Goose Illustrated in a New Way by the 
pupils of Charlotte Howard, Salinas, California.” 


A NEW 
CATALOG! 


Free to all arts and 
crafts teachers and 
heads of schools! The 
most complete handi- 
craft catalog ever is- 
sued! Use it to prepare 
a better program for 
the coming school year. 


Price 25¢ to non-teacher 
FELLOWCR AFTERS, INC. 
64 Stanhope Street 

CRAFT 
SCHOOLS, CAMPS, AND ChAttih i Boston . . . Mass. 
TORE eT ee CR 


This error is deeply regretted and apologies are 
extended to the authors and publishers of the book. 
Publishers of ScHoou Arts 
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THE BETTER SCHOOLS ARE USING BETTER ARTIST PAPER 


Pinched budgets have taught School-boards one 
important lesson, buying poor artist paper is poor econ- 
omy. Youcan’t get their best out of art students with- 
out continually encouraging them to greater efforts. 
GOOD PAPER HELPS PUPILS DO GOOD WORK 
It is definitely a teaching-aid. It sets off their efforts to best 


advantage. It encourages them to try harder for perfection. 


PAPER IS PART 


This pen and ink illustration is an example of the work being 


done on Strathmore in schools throughout the country. Robert 
Majors of the Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, Cal 
is the student-artist; E. A. Poetker, the instructor 

Are your pupils, too, getting the benefit of good artist paper 
We'll gladly send you a sample book of Strathmore Artist 


Papers and Boards on request. 


OF THE PICTURE 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS AC 


—weertpne BERT. $$. € 9 





TEACHERS’ 
EXCHANGE BUREAU 


T | = 
Notes on Advertising and. Educational 


Literature for Art Teachers’ us¢ 


In this column are notes about advertising and 
educational literature useful in the art classroom 
as an atid to teaching. Much of this material is 
well adapted for correlation work. The column 
will also mention new equipment, new devices, 
and helps for use in School Art work. Catalogs 
and price lists should be filed for easy reference. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed matter 
mentioned, as long as the supply lasts, without 
cost except as otherwise indicated, by writing to 
Teachers’ Exchange Bureau, The School Arts 
Magazine, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
and enclosing a 3-cent stamp for each request. 
*x 
In addition to its well-known American drawing 
ink line, advertised since 1880 as ‘‘standard of the 
world,” Cuas. M. Hiaains & Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., is now able to announce the introduction of a 
complete line of writing inks for use in fountain 
pens and dip pens. 
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Seven colors, including blue-black, washable blue red, 
green, violet, and brown, also the well-known Eternal 
Black, are available in the twosizes of the new bottles 


The cube design 3-ounce bottles pack and stack 
easily without requiring individual cartons. The 
basic label design, a circle on a square, provides a 
round spot of color which makes easy identification 
of the color of the ink and provides a family resem- 
blance for the entire line 


Both sizes of the cube bottles have very wide 
neck openings, greatly facilitating the filling of 
fountain pens or for desk use with dip pens. The 
flat-topped screw caps, each of which appears in a 
distinctive hue duplicating the color of the ink, 
repeat the color spot idea of the labels 

As all packages are conceived by Egmont Arens, 
this design is made with an eye to mass display as 
The repetitive effect of 
the “color spots” whether grouped in single colors o1 


well as individual beauty 


massed in a mixture of the seven different colored 
inks is eye catching and sales provoking, yet each 
bottle is so beautifully proportioned that it will 
grace the writing desk of the most fastidious 

And, by the way, Mr. Arens with Mr: 
Higgins has designed a new drawing ink bottle which 
may be opened with one hand, something that all 


Tracy 


who use drawing ink will appreciate 


] a 











as desired. 2250 subjects 


8 years in school. 
in the *‘Course.” 
who give grade of school, 


Miss Bowles 
Reynolds 





Valuable aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study 


Begin Picture Study in September with 


‘The Perry pi 


They cost only TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more 


A smaller size, 3” x 34%”, ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps 

Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 
teach about beautiful pictures with this “Course."’ A picture for each month in the first 
For the teacher only, . 
“Course” with an order for 25 or more TWO CENT SIZE pictures of any picture studied 


A sample picture and accompanying Descriptive Leaflet FREE to teachers in September 
and to all Art Supervisors 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10 


. and our own course 
ctures in Picture Study 


Postpaid. Size 5'%4”x 8”. Assorted 


So interesting, so popular, so easy to 


FREE, a Descriptive Leaflet of any picture in the 


Malden, Massachusetts 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 








_ TINTS & DYES 


in Dress and Decoration 


wv 





Original and important uses for the 
new Diamond Tints & Dyes in the 
teaching of school arts are sug- 
gested with full directions in beauti- 
ful new handbook, ““Modern Color 
Magic.” Free to Teachers. Send 
today to Diamond Tints & Dyes, 


YN \ Dept. 80 G, Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 








CREATE A MARIONETTE SHOW! 


Start early in the term Teach design, stagecraft, 
costume and figure making in a single pro‘ect 
Children are fascinated, educators enthusiastic. Send 
a 3c stamp for my Puppetry Bulletin, a selective 
list of useful books and materials you will need 


PAUL McPHARLIN, Birmingham, Michigan 








AGENTS WANTED 


To sell our line of excellent 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


Exceptional opportunity. 
Write for particulars—Mention previous experience 
WALCO BEAD CO., Dept. S.A. 

37 West 37 St. New York, N. Y. 


to sche « Is 








Your request for Higgins literature will be hon- 

ored, if you ask for T.E.B. No. 122. 
* * * 

In large cities it is no longer possible for enough of 
the people to come to the Art Museum; and the 
larger the city, the smaller the proportion of museum 
visitors to the total population. The simple and 
direct answer is found in museum extension—carry- 
ing museum material to the people, putting all 
surplus objects to use in districts of the city remote 
from the building, organizing such lending material 
into unified collections, and in co-operation with 
established 
these in accepted Museum manner in the form of 


neighborhood institutions, installing 
temporary branch museums. 

The Merropo.iran MusEuM OF NEW YORK is a 
pioneer in establishing Neighborhood Circulating 
Exhibitions, the collections grouped under such titles 
as China and Japan; Arms and Armor; Ancient 
Egypt, Its Life and Art; Oriental Prints and Textiles; 
European Textiles and Costume Figures; Ancient 
Greece and Rome; Art of the Near East. Now in its 
third season, this museum servic@ has brought edu- 
cational opportunities to thousands of citizens who 
might otherwise never have even heard the museum's 
A thought for other cities with museum 
Let us have their literature sent to you, 


name. 
facilities. 
explaining many of the activities of this wonderful 


institution. T.E.B. No. 123. 
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Many teachers are faced with annoyances due to the 
inaccessibility of school duplicators. Often someone 
else is using the duplicator when you want to use it. 

Where a central duplicating department has been 
established each job must take its turn. This often 
results in delay to the teacher. 

In the past teachers have solved this problem 
through the use of the old-fashioned hectograph pan, 
a device which was satisfactory only when a very 
limited amount of work was required. 

Today, Dirro, INCORPORATED announces a new 
duplicator—The Ditto 
which assures teachers of many of the conveniences of 


teacher’s Film-o-graph 

a much more expensive machine at a remarkably low 
The Ditto Film-o-graph uses genuine Ditto 
one after 


price. 
films. You can copy one job or a dozen 
You can do your work quickly, clearly, at 
The Ditto Film-o- 
graph is designed particularly to give teachers the 
benefits of genuine Ditto duplicating at a price any 
teacher can afford to pay. Ask for T.E.B. No. 124, 
and receive descriptive matter. 


another. 
the very lowest copying cost. 


* . * 


““Monastral Blue’ 
attuned to beauty. 


has a suggestive ring to ears 
And beautiful it is, this new, 
first 
Before its discovery, the 


strong, color brought out by 
Winsor & Newton, Lr. 
three most popular blue pigments all inorganic, were 


Cobalt Blue, Blue, Ultramarine. 


permanent 


Prussian and 
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metal 
crafts 
svpplies 





winter’s work. 


and catches 





“THINGS 'N AND A80UT METAL” 


Our “Brochure” becomes more and more popular each year. 
It keeps one up to date in metal crafts work. Sample copy sent 
free upon request. One year’s subscription—3 issues 50 cents. 
There is a lot of fun awaiting you in metal working... 
one of the most popular of all crafts. 

It is easily carried on in the School Art Room or in the 
Home with a limited equipment. Progressive art teachers 
are adopting it. Hobby clubs have chosen it for the coming 


Metals in sheet and : . : 7 ; Tools of kind 
wive form. Subdese No craft offers a better opportunity for creative work. Se ss shill Moat 
enamels, stones, We take pride in our reputation for service. May we serve you? Metal work. “Rose 
clips, pins, joints Hamme ‘ \ 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO., provinence, rt | ee 




















MARIONET TES!! 


Give Your Own Stow 


3 complete Marionettes with full 
instructions and play script. $4.95 
or send 25 cents for instructions 
and catalog. 


PREMIER WORLD'S FAIR MARIONETTES 80 283A 


tola, Kansas 















. . . Unfinished Wood Dishes and Novelties 
for Vocational and Art Schools. 


Also wood moulds for Pewter Work. 
PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


Connell-Craft Studio 
4532 Minnehaha Ave. - - Minneapolis, Minn. 











Monastral Blue is an insoluble pigment dyestuff 
possessing a most beautiful shade of blue. From a 
reddish blue in strong shades, it merges through 
varying shades of blue to a brilliant greenish blue in 
pale (pastel) shades. Its fastness to light is excellent 
while it is absolutely fast to acids, alkalies and lime. 
It is completely insoluble in oil and will withstand 
temperatures up to 200 degrees centigrade. But this 
is not the place for a complete scientific study of this 
beautiful blue. Just ask us for T.E.B. No. 125. 


* * * 


This September number of ScHoou Arts is not, 
really, a puppetry number, although such would 
seem to be the case from a casual reading of the table 
of contents. Puppetry is certainly gaining rapidly in 
the estimation of many educators as a practical 
medium—developing art appreciation and crafts- 
manship. There was held in Detroit in July the 
“First American Puppetry Conference and Festival,” 
at which three hundred enthusiasts attended from 
the United States, Canada and Hawaii. There, for 
four days, were displayed marionettes and puppets 
in four centers, and daily programs of speaking and 
performances were carried out. Leaders in the art of 
puppetry were there assembled, and there is little 
doubt that the influence of that conference will be 
far reaching and permanent. We are indebted to 
Mr. Paul McPharlin for a copy of the program. 
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PUPPETS 


Your Class Can Make Them 






PRAISED by educators asa help 
ful force in the classroom, puppets give valu 
able Art Training; make History, Literature, 
Geography ‘‘come alive.”’ Send only 50c for 
illustrated MANUAL giving complete direc- 
tions for makine and operating. Also puppet 
project ideas. ‘‘More practical information than 
a $5 book,”’ says One art teac her I earn about 
ready-to-assemble, low-priced Puppet Paks, 
parts, plays, staging, Craytonite Modeling Ma 
terial for plastic art. Circular, questions answered FREE. Ham- 
burg Guild methods save time, permit real accomplishment in 
limited art periods. Valuable for all grades 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 210 LONG AVE., HAMBURG, W ¥. 


Enclosed is 50c. Please send manual to 
eS 3 ‘ 


Address ___. S.A.M 


It may be that he has other copies for those inter- 
ested. Just ask Scnoou Arts for T.E.B. No. 126. 
* * * 

“The Pencil Since 1565!” One can never learn too 
much about the articles of daily use in profession or 
business. This book issued by the Kon-1-Noor 
PEeNcIL ComPANy, traces the history of lead pencils 
from the time graphite was first discovered in 1565 
up to and including the steps in the manufacture of 
the present-day pencils by modern methods. That 
well-known pencil artist, Mr. Arthur L. Guptill, has 
written a chapter onthe selection and use of drawing 
materials and also twelve pages describing the use of 
many Koh-I-Noor products. These pages contain 
hints and suggestions invaluable to craftsmen in 
many lines, while the history and manufacture 
sections are of definite interest to every person who 
uses a lead pencil. Mr. Clarence C. Fleming con- 
tributes the chapters on ““The Pencil and How it is 
Made,” and the drawings are by W.T. Murch. This 
particular pamphlet is well worth the 25 cents which 
must be forwarded when you ask for T.E.B. No. 127. 

* * . 

The AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY Offers a new 
beautiful box of chalk to the users of artist’s colors 
This box contains twenty-four sticks of brilliant 
color—a quick facile medium giving rich vivid color 
effects or blending readily for soft pastel tones. The 
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HANDICRAFT TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


required for our school, have been made 
available to other schools and to instructors. 


Over 4,000 difficult-to-find tools and supplies used in 
every branch of creative expression through handicrafts. 

Leathers, metals, yarns, clays (including Universal self- 
hardening clay with flexible glazes), plastics, looms and 
countless other supplies. 

Wholesale prices. Special quotations on full school 
equipment. Free advisory service. It is convenient to 
buy all supplies through one source that understands 
your problem. Write for Catalog. 


Instruction in fifteen Handicrafts. 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Rockefeller Center, 1270-6th Ave., New York 
(Boston School, 165 Newbury Street) 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. Also 


- > 
SSF Complete Professional and Design Courses 





Fall Term commences October Sth. Send for 
Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study Course starts 


| 

aal atonce. Send for booklet 15-C. 

|| iif N.Y. School of Interior Decoration 
S15 Madi on Avenue ° New York City 








MOORE 


INSTITUWTE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


TEACHER training course: B.F.A. de- 


gree. Design, illustration, in- 
terior decoration, fashion arts, 
advertising, painting, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, crafts, jewelry, 


pottery. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Distinguished faculty. European and 
other fellowships. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied to 
industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1228 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Teachers acquire professional methods for class 
room or personal needs. Illustration & Design for 
Trade St ire, Sc reen, Textiles, Interior Decora 
tion, Color Sketching, Fashion Journalism, Life 
Drawing. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau 
Sales Dept. for students’ work. Inc. under Re 
gents. Alertnesscredits given. Investigate before 

registering elsewhere. Send for Cir. 9, or Phone COI. 5-2077 

















NEW YORK 
PARIS 


NeW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
International professional training in Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and 
\Nlustration; Graphic Advertising and _Iillustra- 
ENROLL tion; Teacher Training. Also Special Saturday 
Classes in New York Send for Catalogues 
NOW Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 








Fall Courses Start September 8th 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 
Cartooning, School Art Methods, Commer- 
cial Art, Illustration. Special Saturday 
Morning Methods Course for Teachers. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 





crayons are square and each is held securely in a 
separate compartment so that no breakage is possible 
in carrying. This is a handy box to carry on sketch- 
ing trips and its beauty makes it a satisfaction to 
own. It has a natural wood finish. This new box 
added to an already complete line of “Old Faithful” 
school and professional art materials is designated 
by the manufacturer as No. 912 ExceLLo SQuaREs. 
For literature from this constant advertiser in 
Scuoou Arts, ask for T.E.B. No. 128. 
* * * 


Although opened barely a year ago, the UNIVERSAL 
ScHoo.t or Hanpicrarts, high up in Rockefeller 
Center, New York, has given instruction to over 400 
students, including a large number of art teachers 
who appreciate the value of creative expression in a 
wide range of media. The policy of the school is to 
adjust courses to the needs of students. Instruction 
in fifteen different branches of handicrafts, such as 
leather, jewelry, weaving, tapestry weaving, chip 
carving, etc., is given to small groups, which permits 
of individual attention. 

The theory of the founder, Edward T. Hall, whose 
background and experience well qualifies him for the 
position, is that everybody is born with an urge to 
make things with his hands and that talents are 
realized when the student follows his instinctive and 
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personal urge. Over twenty-five hundred distinetly 
different articles have been made in the school this 
past year. Students vary in age from seven to over 
seventy. 

To carry out such a policy of individual self- 
expression necessity calls for an all inclusive supply 
service covering all of the tools and materials 
required for countless activities. Over one thousand 
schools, camps and institutions are already taking 
advantage of the supply facilities—one of the many 
phases of the Universal Plan. Another factor that 
fills a long-felt need is the free advisory service. The 
school is a veritable museum of new developments 
in the creative field and a great inspiration to those 
who understand the value of self-expression. Ask 
us for T.E.B. No. 129 for details. 


Mae Martin, color consultant with D1amMonp 
Tints AND Dyess, has done a splendid job with the 
32-page pamphlet, ““Modern Color Magic in Dress 
and Home Decoration.”’ She has fully accomplished 
what she tried to do, “Anticipate all ordinary prob- 
lems connected with different uses of Diamond Tints 
and Dyes.’”’ Most every housekeeper is acquainted 
with these dyes, claimed to be the first and oldest 
packaged dye in the world. But all art teachers may 
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BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


For New and Better 
Art Materials 





Garrett's . . . Easel Paint 

° Garrett's . . . Tempera Paint 
* Garrett's. . . Water Colors 
° Garrett's . . . India Ink 

° Garrett's... Wax Crayons 
* Garrett's . . . Artist Brushes 
* Garrett's . . . Art Papers 





Write for Catalog No. 36G 
Just off the press 
Samples furnished on request 
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Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 
White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also modeling 
clays. 

Dept. Ss. 


Send for Literature 
UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORPORATION 


Trenton, N. J. 








LEATHERCRAFT Pow saears 


Everything for the crafts: , eather, pewte 
tools and accessorie Send for v thercraft 
School Program.” 


FOLEY-TRIPP COMPANY 
193 William Street New York City 


Fe ee to teachers 











START YOUR FALL 
WORK WITH NEW IDEAS 





How to decorate art novelties, including linoleum block p 
ing, designed posters. wall hangings, glor fied glass. m 
pictures, placques, burnt wood, brass craft, et 190 sul 
designed in 8 different crafts. Especially valuable f 


ie 71S 


Chicago 


Artists’ supplies and materials Wi te for ‘tor me « 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren ‘St. 





@ If LEATHERCRAFT is part of your 
art instruction don’t fail to write us 
for our catalogue of supplies, which 
includes instruction books, lacings, 
patterns and all types of leather for 
handicraft purposes 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 

















CLAYS 

saz: GERAMIC suppiics 
COLORS 

KILNS Write for information and pric 


B-F-DRAKENFELD & CO" 


SUNDRIES 45.47 Park Place 


INC 


New York City 








LOOMS “BASKETRY 


Foot treadle and table Looms, shuttles, 


warps 
weaving appliances. Reed, Raphia Bases, Tools, 
Butterflies, Block Printing Sen d 10 cents for 
Handicraft Catalog describing above materials 


and Basketry Instruction Book 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
Kendall Square - + Cambridge, Mass. 














not realize all the possibilities possessed by these 
dyes in teaching color and in creating costumes for 
puppet shows and decorations for the stage. This 
colorful pamphlet gives lots of ideas and complete 
directions for applying the dyes, and should be in 
Ask for T.E.B. No. 131. 


* * * 


every school library. 


The Catirornia Art Suppty Company has 
brought out a new and very interesting craft project. 
While it involves most of the elements which are 
familiar to workers in the arts and crafts, by com- 
bining these individual crafts an article of real beauty 
and usefulness results. They call it “‘Wadec Craft,”’ 
a combination of linoleum carving, clay work, and 
craftsmanship. First, the piece to be decorated 
a plain box of some kind, plain book ends, or other 
plain article . . . home-made or picked up in the de- 
partment store. Next, linoleum enough to cover 
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tops, ends, and sides, with a design engraved in the 
piece for the top, in case of a small box. Then, the 
linoleum cut to fit loosely and the joints filled with 
the engraved design is also filled with 

When completed, 
attractive piece of artistic appearance and usefulness 


colored clay; 


colored clay. you have a most 


This new inlay carving, as it is called, includes 
the elements of drawing and design, color harmonies, 
balance, rhythm . . . in fact, it may easily be used 
in teaching design principles and craftsmanship in a 


most fascinating way 


The problems are easily simplified for the class- 
room or broadened for the professional. This new 
craft is entirely practical and unusually interesting, 
and the finished work durable. .f you will write us 
B. No. 132, 


ceive full description and prices for the material 


requesting literature T. Ek you will re- 
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Design Portfolios for Fall Use 
SHIPS IN DECORATION 


Seventeen large plates, 844"x 11", give you 98 different ship 
designs. This collection will be one of your most prized pos- 
sessions; you are constantly finding new uses for these ships. 
Plate | shows you how to take a ship model or picture and 
develop it into decorative ship panels. Color plate shows the 
Rhodian ship designs of the 17th Century. All manner of ship 
types are shown—Spanish Galleons in silhouette, Old World 
Galleons with their decorated sails and hulls, modern ships, 
ships of the seven seas on voyages of adventure and exploration, 
ships in pen and ink, and ships in all-over patterns. 

Editor Pedro J. Lemos has written a 4-page folder in which 
he describes 1S mediums to use with the ship plates. 


No. 14 postpaid $1.00 








LANDSCAPE IN DECORATION 


Seventeen large plates, 814” x 11", showing 57 landscapes. 
The first plate in color shows 4 Italian landscapes with moun- 
tainsin the background. These were made by the stencil process. 
The pues are an excellent collection of landscapes, a group 
which you will seldom find approached. They may be used 
for wall decoration, tiles, parchment shades, poster work, 
illuminated manuscript. wood cuts, book plates, tooled leather, 
pen and ink, stained glass, and poster work. 

Fourteen problems, written and illustrated by Pedro J. Lemos, 
show you good methods for using these landscapes. 

With these plates furnishing both good examples and instruc- 
tions, landscapes may now be applied to a wider choice of 
crafts and art work. 


No. 13 postpaid $1.00 


POSTER PANELS 


Sixteen large plates, 8144" x 11”, 15 of these plates show beau- 


“ 








tiful poster style panels printed in color. 

Sixty-eight panels and arrangements show Bird Life, Animal 
j Life, Decorative Trees, Rural Life, Wayside and Seaside, Ships Cc 
of the Ages, Decorative Figures, Artists, Craftsmen, the Arts, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Historic Designs, Poster Treatment. 
You will find help in these for specific art work such as cut 
paper block prints, lamp shades, book plates, book marks. j 
gift boxes, and Christmas cards. 
A wide variety of mediums may be used, such as crayon, pas- 
tello, water color, gesso, wax batik, waxless batik, paper, block 
print, and color cement. S| 








Complete instructions are given in an eight-page booklet. EL 
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